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GETTING  DOWN  TO  BUSINESS 


Rotman  School  of  Management  graduate  Walter  Chang  proudly  displays  his 
MBA  degree  following  his  convocation  ceremony  on  June  8,  2010.  See  page  3 
for  convocation  stories.  

New  findings  should 
accelerate  autism  testing 


BY  CAROLYN  FARRELL 

Eight  professors  are  new  fel- 
lows of  the  Canadian  Academy  of 
Engineering  (CAE).  Professors  Stavros 
Argyropoulos  and  Torstein 
Utigard  of  materials  science  and 
engineering,  Bruce  Francis,  Farid 
Najm  and  Safwat  Zaky  of  electrical 
and  computer  engineering,  Andrew 
Goldenberg  and  Jean  Zu  of  mechan- 
ical and  industrial  engineering  and 
David  Zingg  of  the  U of  T Institute 
for  Aerospace  Studies  (UTIAS)  were 
inducted  into  the  academy  June  3 dur- 
ing the  CAE’s  2010  annual  general 
meeting  in  Toronto. 

Using  novel  experimental  techniques 
coupled  with  mathematical  modelling, 
Argyropoulos  has  established  a com- 
prehensive knowledge  base  pertaining 
to  the  thermo-chemical  principles  that 
govern  in-situ  and  interfacial  reactions 
during  alloying  of  molten  metals.  He 
has  also  pioneered  the  development  of 
an  innovative  sensor  to  measure  the 
magnitude  and  direction  of  velocities 
in  high  temperature  liquid  metals. 

Francis  is  a highly  respected  educa- 
tor and  researcher  in  the  area  of  con- 
trol theory.  He  has  authored  several 
influential  textbooks  as  well  as  award- 
winning and  highly  cited  articles.  He  is 
one  of  only  15  engineering  researchers 
in  Canada  to  be  listed  on  ISI’s  Highly 
Cited  website.  Francis  has  developed 
groundbreaking  algorithms  for  control 
design,  which  are  widely  used  in 
commercial  software. 

Founder  and  director  of  the 
Robotics  and  Automation  Laboratory, 
Goldenberg’s  research  has  resulted 
in  33  patents,  more  than  125  peer- 
reviewed  journal  papers  and  12 
chapters  in  books.  Goldenberg  is  also 
founder  and  president  of  two  spinoff 
companies,  Engineering  Services  Inc. 
and  Anviv  Mechatronics  Inc.,  which 
provide  state-of-the-art  robotics  and 
mechatronics  technology. 

Najm  is  chair  of  electrical  and  com- 
puter engineering.  His  groundbreak- 
ing work  is  focused  on  managing  the 
design  challenges  related  to  power 
dissipation  and  circuit  timing.  Najm 
has  authored  more  than  125  journal 
and  conference  publications  and  con- 
tributed to  three  books.  Much  of  his 
research  is  considered  seminal  and  has 
been  widely  referenced  in  academia 
and  used  in  industry. 

Holder  of  the  Gerald  R.  Heffernan 
Chair  in  Materials  Processing,  Utigard 
has  established  an  international  reputa- 
tion as  an  outstanding  researcher  in  the 
science  and  technology  of  pyrometal- 
lurgical  processing  of  non-ferrous  met- 
als. With  more  than  150  publications, 
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BY  PAULCANTIN 

Canadian  and  international  scientists 
have  uncovered  key  changes  in  DNA 
in  individuals  with  autism.  The  Phase 
2 results  of  the  multinational  Autism 
Genome  Project  Consortium,  published 
in  the  June  9 advance  online  edition  of 
Nature,  substantiate  the  importance  of 
genes  as  susceptibility  factors  in  autism 
spectrum  disorders. 

This  study  is  the  largest  of  its  kind, 
involving  1,500  families  and  more  than 
120  scientists  and  clinicians  from  across 
North  America  and  Europe.  The  team 
was  led  by  Professor  Stephen  Scherer, 
corresponding  author  of  the  study,  direc- 
tor of  the  McLaughlin  Centre  at  U of  T, 


BY  ELAINE  SMITH 

U of  T now  has  a formal  program  in 
place  to  address  instances  of  workplace 
violence. 

The  new  program  officially  took 
effect  June  15  as  part  of  the  univer- 
sity’s response  to  amendments  to  the 
province’s  Occupational  Health  and 
Safety  Act  contained  in  Bill  168.  These 
amendments  mandated  that  provincial 
employers,  including  universities,  have 
policies  and  programs  for  addressing 
workplace  violence  and  workplace 
harassment. 

U of  T’s  policies  on  workplace  vio- 
lence and  workplace  harassment  were, 
as  reported  in  the  Bulletin  on  June  8 , 
approved  by  Governing  Council  at  its 
May  13  meeting.  The  university’s  existing 


senior  scientist  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children  and  director  of  its  Centre  for 
Applied  Genomics,  and  Professor  Peter 
Szatmari,  co-principal  investigator,  and 
director  of  the  Offord  Centre  for  Child 
Studies  at  McMaster  University.  Dr. 

Dalila  Pinto,  post-doctoral  research 
fellow  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children, 
was  lead  author. 

Using  microarrays  (or  gene-chip  tech- 
nology) in  the  highest-resolution  testing 
to  date,  researchers  investigated  indi- 
viduals with  autism  spectrum  disorders 
(ASDs).  The  disorders,  diagnosed  in  one 
in  1 10  children,  are  a group  of  neuro- 
developmental  conditions  resulting  in 
challenges  connected  to  communication, 
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Guideline  on  Civil  Conduct  serves  as 
the  workplace  harassment  program. 

The  program  to  address  workplace 
violence  brings  together  many  of  the 
existing  measures  and  procedures  for 
dealing  with  workplace  violence  and 
clarifies  the  university’s  response  to 
issues  of  workplace  violence. 

Workplace  violence,  under  the 
terms  of  the  legislation,  includes  the 
exercise  of  physical  force  that  causes 
or  could  cause  injury  to  an  employee, 
the  attempt  to  exert  such  force  and  a 
statement  or  behaviour  that  a worker 
can  reasonably  interpret  as  a threat  to 
exercise  physical  force  that  could  cause 
physical  injury. 

“This  program  is  broad  in  scope  and 
explains  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of 
"•  FORMAL  ON  PAGE  4 


Formal  program  now  in  place 
to  address  workplace  violence 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 

In  the  last  issue ... 


my  letter  focused  on  aging  and  the  value  of  role  models  who 
can  show  us  how  to  live  rich,  full  lives  as  the  years  tick  by.  Today, 
I’d  like  to  turn  my  attention  to  some  of  the  paths  we  can  take  to 
make  this  happen. 

Aging  may  be  inevitable  but  we  need  not  view  it  as  a period 
of  decline.  The  wisdom  we’ve  undoubtedly  acquired  with  expe- 
rience should  allow  us  to  know  ourselves  better  than  we  did  at 
20  or  30  and  to  focus  on  the  things  that  matter,  discarding  the 
things  that  don’t. 

Our  2010  retirees  (see  pages  6-7)  are  among  those  who  will 
soon  have  the  freedom  to  organize  their  days  according  to  what 
matters  most  to  them  and  their  templates  offer  us  prescriptions, 
too.  Professor  Eva  Kuhn,  for  instance,  will  do  a bit  of  travelling 
and  a bit  of  teaching,  while  U of  T Mississauga’s  James  Luckett 
is  looking  forward  to  exercising  his  acting  chops.  Andrezj 
Smolarski  hopes  to  work  part  time,  part  of  a growing  trend 
among  retirees  to  continue  using  the  skills  they’ve  acquired  over 
a lifetime  in  the  workforce. 

Another  path  we  can  follow,  beginning  at  any  age,  is  the  path 
of  lifelong  learning.  Research  has  shown  that  stretching  oneself 
mentally  is  one  way  to  keep  the  mind  sharp  as  it  ages,  so  it’s  cer- 
tainly a habit  worth  developing.  Mark  Sedore  (see  page  3)  has 
already  discovered  the  joys  of 
ongoing  learning  as  a 30-some- 
thing,  while  Tom  Stevenson 
(see  page  3),  who  has  graduated 
at  age  83,  shows  us  clearly  that 
it’s  never  too  late  to  pursue 
the  dream  of  education. 

Both  stories  remind  us 
how  lucky  we,  as  U of  T 
employees,  are  to  have  access 
to  educational  assistance  and 
an  administration  that  encour- 
ages us  to  continue  to  learn. 

So,  get  hooked  now.  There  are 
so  many  opportunities  to  dis- 
cover new  passions  and  new 

ideas,  whether  through  the  School  for  Continuing  Studies  or 
through  credit  courses.  It’s  an  addiction  that  returns  the  invest- 
ment of  your  time  tenfold. 

Cheers, 


Elaine  Smith,  editor 

elaine.smith@utoronto.ca 

416-978-7016 


P'S'  We  11  be  publishing  monthly  in  July  and  August.  Don’t  miss  our 
July  20  summer  reading  issue  or  our  Aug.  24  back-to-school  issue. 
We  re  online,  too,  at  www.news.utoronto.ca/bulletin.html. 
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AWARDS  & HONOURS 


FACULTY  OF  ARTS  & SCIENCE 
Professor  Nigel  Edwards  of  physics  is  the 
2010  winner  of  the  J.  Tuzo  Wilson  Medal,  the 
highest  award  of  the  Canadian  Geophysical 
Union  (CGU),  given  annually  to  recognize  sci- 
entists who  make  outstanding  contributions 
to  Canadian  geophysics.  Edwards  received 
the  award  June  3 during  the  joint  Canadian 
Meteorological  and  Oceanography  Society-CGU 
scientific  meeting  May  31  to  June  4 in  Ottawa. 
The  CGU  began  as  a society  dedicated  to  the  sci- 
entific study  of  the  solid  earth  and  has  evolved 
into  one  that  is  concerned  with  all  aspects 
of  the  physical  study  of  Earth  and  its  space 
environment. 

LAWRENCE  S.  BLOOMBERG  FACULTY  OF 
NURSING 

Gail  Donner,  former  dean  and  professor  of 
nursing,  is  the  recipient  of  the  Jeanne  Mance 
Award,  the  highest  recognition  of  nursing 
achievement  that  the  Canadian  Nurses  Asso- 
ciation offers.  Awarded  at  the  CNA  biennial 
convention  since  1971,  this  prestigious  award 
recognizes  individuals  who  have  made  signifi- 
cant and  innovative  contributions  to  the  health 
of  Canadians  and  have  worked  to  increase  the 
public  recognition  and  awareness  of  the  nursing 
profession.  Donner  received  the  award  June  8 
during  the  2010  convention  in  Halifax. 

U OF  T SCARBOROUGH 
Professor  Bill  Gough,  vice-dean  (graduate 
education  and  program  development),  is  the  co- 
winner of  the  Award  for  Excellence  in  Teaching 
Geography,  given  by  the  Canadian  Association 
of  Geographers  in  recognition  of  the  primary 
importance  of  teaching  excellence  in  geographic 
education.  Recipients  of  the  award  have  distin- 


guished themselves  in  courses  with  small  and 
large  enrolments  at  different  levels  of  instruc- 
tion over  several  years  of  teaching.  Gough  was 
cited  for  his  devotion  to  his  students  and  to 
teaching  and  his  outstanding  teaching  record. 
Gough  received  the  award  during  the  associa- 
tion’s annual  meeting  June  1 to  5 in  Regina. 

Ken  Jones,  U of  T Scarborough  photographer, 
has  been  recognized  twice  by  the  University 
Photographers’  Association  of  America  in  its 
Monthly  Image  Competition.  Jones  won  first 
place  in  the  Features  & Illustrations  category 
in  the  March  competition  for  his  ethereal  and 
colourful  photograph  of  a performance  of 
the  Menaka  Thakkar  Dance  Company.  In  the 
February  competition,  Jones  took  second  place 
in  the  Science  & Research  category  for  his  pho- 
tograph of  one  of  Professor  Ken  Welch’s  hum- 
mingbirds, a part  of  his  biological  research.  Jones 
has  held  the  position  of  UTSC  photographer  for 
16  years  and  has  worked  on  the  campus  for  a 
total  of  29  years,  previously  in  the  audio-visual 
department. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

The  Division  of  University  Advancement 

is  the  winner  of  two  Canadian  Council  for 
the  Advancement  of  Education  (CCAE)  prix 
d’excellence  awards,  silver  for  in  the  best  print 
ad  or  ad  campaign  category  for  the  affinity  gate- 
fold  ads  2009  and  bronze  in  the  best  department 
or  program  site  on  the  World  Wide  Web  for  the 
website  www.give.utoronto.ca,  Victoria 
University’s  Vic  Report  garnered  the  bronze 
medal  for  best  magazine  under  $100,000  (liberal 
arts).  The  prix  d’excellence  is  the  annual  awards 
program  of  CCAE,  recognizing  outstanding 
achievements  in  alumni  affairs,  public  affairs, 
development,  student  recruitment  and  overall 
institutional  advancement.  The  awards  were 
announced  during  the  national  conference 
June  5 to  8 in  Victoria,  B.C. 

COMPILED  BY  AILSA  FERGUSON 


Frankie  honoured  for  lifetime  of  dedication 


BY  ELAINE  SMITH 

Known  by  the  U of  T com- 
munity as  “a  tireless  evangelist 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  to 
donors  and  alumni  alike,”  Rivi 
Frankie,  assistant  vice-presi- 
dent (alumni  and  stakeholder 
relations),  has  been  recognized 
by  the  Canadian  Council  for 
the  Advancement  of  Education 
for  her  contributions  to  educa- 
tional advancement. 

At  the  organization’s  June 
conference  in  Victoria,  B.C., 
Frankie  was  presented  with  the 
Manulife  Financial  Outstanding 
Achievement  Award,  a lifetime 
achievement  award  that  rec- 
ognizes an  individual  both  for 
exemplifying  the  highest  ideals 
of  the  advancement  profession 
and  for  dedicated  mentoring  of 
others  in  the  field. 

Frankie,  who  earned  her  BA 
at  U of  T,  has  devoted  more 
than  25  years  to  the  university’s 
alumni  and  development 
programs. 

"She  has  not  only  built  one 
of  the  most  respected  and  most 


emulated  advancement  shops 
in  the  country,  she  has  also  per- 
sonally mentored  hundreds  of 
fundraisers,  alumni  managers 
and  advancement  communi- 
cations practitioners,”  wrote 
one  of  her  former  employees, 
Alison  Holt,  vice-president 
(external  relations)  at  Toronto’s 
Greenwood  College  School, 
in  nominating  her  former 
manager. 

Barbara  Dick,  U of  T’s 

executive  director  of  alumni 
affairs,  agreed,  noting,  “The 
CCAE  lifetime  achievement 
award  nomination  was  a great 
way  for  Rivi’s  past  and  current 
colleagues  to  recognize  her 
longstanding  dedication  to  the 
field  of  advancement.  Rivi’s  lon- 
gevity is  the  exception  in  a field 
often  characterized  by  rapid 
staff  turnover.  The  award  recog- 
nizes the  lasting  impact  of  Rivi’s 
contributions  as  demonstrated 
by  the  many  people  whom  she 
has  hired,  trained  and  encour- 
aged over  the  years.  Many  of 
her  former  staff  members  can 
be  found  in  leadership  positions 


at  institutions  across  the  con- 
tinent and  around  the  world. 
The  award  also  recognizes  Rivi’s 
own  dynamism;  her  personal 
evolution  has  had  to  keep  pace 
with  the  rapid  changes  in  the 
advancement  field.” 

Frankie’s  leadership  has 
included  major  roles  in  two  of 
the  campaigns  that  changed  the 
face  of  Canadian  philanthropy, 
the  University  of  Toronto’s 
$ 126-million  Breakthrough 
campaign  in  the  1980s, 

Canada’s  first-ever  $100  mil- 
lion+  campaign,  and  the  historic 
Campaign  for  the  University 
of  Toronto  from  1997  to  2003, 
which  still  stands  as  the  only  $1 
billion  campaign  in  Canadian 
post-secondary  history. 

“I  can  think  of  no  other 
advancement  leader  in  this 
country  whose  work  has  been 
so  important  to  the  standing  of 
our  profession,  and  whose  work 
has  been  so  unheralded,”  wrote 
Suzanne  Heft,  executive  direc- 
tor of  advancement  for  Upper 
Canada  College,  another 
former  employee. 
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Woodsworth  grad  perseveres,  despite  interruptions 


BY  JENNIFER  LANTHIER 

With  seven  children,  14  grandchildren 
and  five  great-grandchildren  there  is  pre- 
cious little  space  left  for  a diploma  on  the 
walls  of  Tom  Stevenson’s  home. 

Not  a problem,  said  the  83-year-old 
retired  electrician,  who  graduated  June  14 
with  a bachelor  of  arts. 

“This  was  never  about  getting  creden- 
tials,” said  Glasgow-born  Stevenson.  “I 
just  always  wanted  to  go  to  university  — 
that’s  why  I sat  the  university  entrance 
course  in  1947.” 

But  university  wasn’t  an  option  — at 
least  not  when  Stevenson  was  young.  In 
1945,  at  the  age  of  18,  he  joined  the  Royal 
Naval  Air  Service.  He  trained  for  war  in 
the  Pacific,  although  it  ended  before  he 
could  ship  out. 

“We  worked  on  Seafires  — Spitfires  that 
had  been  fitted  out  with  this  hook  on  the 
back  so  you  could  land  them  on  carriers.” 

Stevenson  left  the  RNAS  in  1947  and 
moved  to  Canada  in  1948,  where  he 
met  his  wife,  Emma,  through  the  United 
Church.  The  two  have  been  married 
almost  62  years. 

“I’m  very  happy  for  him,”  she  said. 

“Being  a Depression  baby  and  not  being 
able  to  go  to  university  was  hard  on  him; 
he’s  always  had  a book  in  his  hand.” 

The  dream  of  higher  education  was  so  strong  that 
despite  the  demands  of  work  and  raising  a family, 
Stevenson  applied  to  the  University  of  Toronto  during 
the  1960s. 

“I  was  accepted,  but  I was  working  as  a consulting 
engineer  and  I had  a lot  of  travel  so  I decided  that 


Tom  Stevenson  graduated  from  U of  T this  month,  more  than  40  years  after 
first  being  accepted. 


when  I retired  I would  go  back,”  he  said.  “When  I 
turned  65, 1 re-registered  for  U of  T.” 

A part-time  student,  Stevenson  enjoyed  courses  in 
psychology,  computer  science  and  organizational 
behavior,  but  he  majored  in  sociology,  with  a focus  on 
health  and  aging. 

“I  don’t  know  why  more  people  don’t  study  it,” 
Stevenson  said.  “It’s  about  life,  isn’t  it,  about  studying 


all  the  problems  of  society?” 

The  path  of  the  part-time  student 
is  long  and  not  always  easy  but  he 
persevered  and  credits  Professor  Ann 
Marie  Sorenson  of  sociology  and 
June  Straker,  academic  adviser  at 
Woodsworth  and  co-ordinator  of 
the  senior  citizen’s  program,  for 
encouraging  and  supporting  him 
along  the  way. 

“I  had  to  drop  out  a couple  of  times 
due  to  illness  and  that  was  disappoint- 
ing,” he  said.  “But  I always  finish  what 
I start.” 

Accessibility  staff  at  the  university  also 
provided  much-needed  assistance  when 
worsening  arthritis  in  his  right  hand 
meant  Stevenson  could  no  longer  take 
notes. 

“I  had  an  accident  to  my  writing  hand, 
back  in  the  50s  when  I was  working  for 
Canada  Iron,”  said  Stevenson.  “I  was 
steadying  a wheel  from  a train  over  the 
weigh  scale  when  the  crane  operator  let  it 
go.  I lost  part  of  a finger  and  my  hand  was 
pretty  well  crushed.” 

For  the  last  four  years  of  his  studies,  the 
university  provided  Stevenson  with  a 
note-taker. 

“I  can’t  say  enough  good  things  about 
those  people,”  Stevenson  said.  *'  It  helped 
a lot  because  some  professors  talk  very,  very  fast  and 
there’s  no  way  I could  keep  up;  I tried  recording  and  it 
was  hopeless.” 

With  his  studies  completed,  Stevenson  and  his 
wife  set  off  to  visit  his  82-year-old  sister  in  Scotland. 
After  21  days  of  travel,  the  couple  arrived  back  in 
Canada  just  in  time  to  attend  his  convocation. 


President's  staff  eager  to  continue  their  education 


BY  JENNIFER  LANTHIER 

Maybe  there’s  something  in  the  water 
at  Simcoe  Hall. 

The  thought  has  probably  occurred 
to  every  staff  member  at  U of  T:  bril- 
liant faculty7,  zero  travel  time,  subsi- 
dized tuition  ...  hey,  maybe  I should 
take  a class?  But  the  time  and  energy 
needed  to  pursue  a degree  while  work- 
ing full  time  can  be  daunting. 

Not  too  daunting,  say  Kim  Derrick 
and  Mark  Sedore. 

Derrick,  44,  graduated  this  month 
with  her  MEd,  completed  while  work- 
ing full  time  as  executive  secretary 
to  President  David  Naylor.  And 
Sedore,  31,  completed  his  undergrad- 
uate degree  and  one  master’s  degree 
(a  second  is  underway)  while  working 
full  time  as  a writer  in  the  president’s 
office.  They’ve  had  plenty  of  com- 
pany over  the  years  — office  assistant 
Jackie  D’Sa  just  completed  her 
bachelor  of  arts  after  studying  part- 
time  for  more  than  20  years  and  cur- 
rent and  former  colleagues  have  also 
completed  degrees  or  taken  courses 
through  the  School  of  Continuing 
Studies  while  working  in  the  presi- 
dent’s office. 

“We  want  employees  to  reap  the 
unique  benefits  of  working  here  and 
support  their  pursuit  of  knowledge,” 
said  Naylor.  “Personally,  I’m  delighted 
to  see  such  intellectual  curiosity,  disci- 
pline and  dedication  among  our  staff 
and  I appreciate  the  insight  they  give 
me  into  the  challenges  facing  today’s 
students.” 


For  Derrick  and  Sedore,  the  opportu- 
nity was  irresistible. 

“Our  office  is  absolutely  fantastic  and 
we  have  a really  good  team  but  I knew  I 
didn’t  want  to  do  this  particular  job  for- 
ever,” said  Derrick,  who  has  now  joined 
the  office  of  the  dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science.  “The  MEd  in  higher 
education  with  an  emphasis  on  leader- 
ship was  a great  course  and  really  gave 
me  a deeper  understanding  of  the 
university.” 

Nonetheless,  balancing  a degree 
program  with  full-time  job  responsi- 
bilities is  very  time  consuming;  the 
hours  spent  in  class,  studying  and 
doing  homework  can  add  up  quickly. 


Working  in  a setting  where  additional 
schooling  is  encouraged  can  make  a 
real  difference. 

Colleagues  were  extremely  support- 
ive, Derrick  said,  adding  one  co-worker 
had  to  sit  her  down  more  than  once  to 
remind  Derrick  that  she  could  do  this. 
The  hard  work  paid  off  when  Derrick 
was  studying  for  the  final  exam  and 
had  “a  moment  of  epiphany,”  realizing 
how  everything  she’d  learned  came 
together.  And  then  there  was  convoca- 
tion. 

“My  parents  came  from  Kelowna  and 
I didn’t  expect  them  to  be  that  proud 
but  they  were  over-the-top  proud,” 
Derrick  said. 


Convocation  is  something  Sedore 
knows  a little  about.  The  talented  writer 
dropped  out  before  completing  his 
undergraduate  degree  but,  inspired  by 
his  wife  — who  returned  to  her  studies 
after  dropping  out  for  a year  — Sedore 
became  a part-time  student  while  work- 
ing for  the  city  of  Toronto.  He  stepped 
up  his  class  schedule  after  joining  the 
president’s  office  as  manager  of  stake- 
holder communications  and  graduated 
in  2008  with  a bachelor  of  arts  special- 
izing in  political  science  and  English. 

“Then  I applied  for  three  graduate 
programs:  a master’s  in  English  and  a 
master’s  in  political  science  here  and 
a master’s  in  communications  and 
culture  offered  by  York  University  and 
Ryerson,”  Sedore  said.  “I  got  accepted 
to  all  three  but  said  yes  to  the  political 
science  program  and  the  communica- 
tions and  culture.” 

As  if  enrolling  in  two  graduate  pro- 
grams simultaneously  while  working 
full  time  isn’t  enough,  Sedore  also  held 
down  a part-time  job  at  Massey  Hall 
and  found  the  time  to  win  a novel- 
writing contest.  His  book,  Snowmen, 
will  be  available  through  Arsenal  Pulp 
Press  in  August. 

Sedore  graduated  in  November  2009 
with  his  master’s  in  political  science 
and  expects  to  receive  his  master's 
in  communication  and  culture  next 
spring.  He  is  considering  applying  for 
a PhD  program. 

“I’m  not  doing  this  thinking  about 
what  I’ll  do  with  these  degrees  after- 
ward,” Sedore  said.  “It’s  valuable  in 
itself.” 


Kim  Derrick  (left)  and  Mark  Sedore  at  the  entrance  to  Convocation  Hall. 
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Eight  named  to  Canadian  Academy  of  Engineering 
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1 1 patents  and  three  others 
pending,  Utigard  has  pioneered 
numerous  developments  per- 
taining to  the  physical  chemis- 
try aspects  of  metals  refining. 

Zaky  has  a long  record  of 
exemplary  service  as  a leader  in 
engineering  education.  As  vice- 


provost (planning  and  budget) 
he  introduced  a new,  more 
transparent  budget  model  that 
changed  academic  and  finan- 
cial planning  in  the  university 
in  a fundamental  way.  Zaky 
also  served  as  chair  of  electri- 
cal and  computer  engineering, 
spearheading  a major  curricu- 


lum redevelopment  and  ini- 
tiating some  of  Canada’s  first 
industry-university  research 
partnerships. 

Zingg  is  director  of  UTIAS 
and  holds  the  Canada 
Research  Chair  in  Compu- 
tational Aerodynamics  and 
Environmentally  Friendly 


Aircraft  Design.  He  has  made 
fundamental  contributions  in 
algorithms  for  computational 
fluid  dynamics  and  aircraft 
design,  as  well  as  aerodynamic 
shape  optimization. 

Zu  is  chair  of  mechanical 
and  industrial  engineering.  Her 
research  focuses  on  vibrations 


and  dynamics,  particularly  in 
relation  to  automotive  belts 
and  serpentine  belt  drive  sys- 
tems, and  has  resulted  in  a 
number  of  extremely  successful 
partnerships  with  automotive 
firms. 

CAE  comprises  the  country’s 
most  accomplished  engineers. 


New  findings  should  accelerate  autism  testing 
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sodal  understanding  and  behav- 
iour. 

The  researchers  reported  that 
individuals  with  ASDs  tended 
to  carry  more  insertions  and 
deletions  affecting  their  genes 
— called  copy  number  vari- 
ants (CNV)  — than  did  people 
in  the  control  group.  Some 
of  these  CNVs  appeared  to  be 
inherited,  while  others  are  con- 
sidered new  because  they  are 
found  only  in  offspring  with 
autism  and  not  in  the  parents. 
Dozens  of  new  “autism  risk 
genes”  were  discovered,  includ- 
ing some  that  might  be  helpful 
in  early  diagnosis. 

“We  now  know  several  of  the 
genes  involved  in  autism  and 
for  the  first  time  we  are  able  to 
tie  many  of  these  genes  into 
the  same  biological  pathways 
involved  in  brain  function,”  said 
Scherer.  “Knowing  these  autism 
genes  are  linked,  we  can  begin  to 


develop  therapies  to  target  the 
common  pathways.” 

Szatmari  added,  “Previously 
it  was  believed  that  autistic  indi- 
viduals share  common  genetic 
variations  in  a few  genes.  This 
research  points  to  the  fact  that 
genetic  variations  are  actually 
rare,  meaning  individuals  with 
autism  are  genetically  quite 
unique.  But  as  we  discover  more 
and  more  of  these  variants,  the 
number  of  cases  of  ASD  we  can 
explain  increases  substantially.” 
According  to  Pinto,  “Another 
surprising  discovery  was  the 
significant  overlap  between 
autism  susceptibility  genes 
and  those  genes  that  were 
previously  thought  to  be  impli- 
cated in  intellectual  disability. 
This  suggests  that  at  least  some 
genetic  risk  factors  are  shared 
at  the  pathway  level  by  differ- 
ent mental  health  disorders 
and  developmental  disabilities, 
providing  insights  into  possible 


common  pathogenic  mecha- 
nisms.” 

The  study  found  that  for 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  families 
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various  members  of  our  com- 
munity and  the  resources  avail- 
able to  them.  It  is  important 
that  we  realize  all  members  of 
the  university  community  play 
a role  in  creating  a workplace 
that  is  free  of,  and  does  not  tol- 
erate, violence,”  said  Professor 
Angela  Hildyard,  vice-pres- 
ident (human  resources  and 
equity).  “Employees  are  indi- 
vidually responsible  for  their 
own  actions  and  in  particular 
for  not  acting  or  threatening  to 
act  violently.” 

The  program  lays  out  the 


studied  there  are  some  genetic 
clues  that  may  assist  in  the  early 
diagnosis  of  autism  or  related 
complications.  The  Canadian 


steps  employees,  managers, 
human  resources  personnel 
and  offices  involved  in  safety 
issues  should  take  in  the  event 
they  are  party  or  witness  to  or 
are  given  a report  of  an  inci- 
dent of  workplace  violence. 
Included  in  the  program  are  key 
phone  numbers  and  websites, 
including  links  to  various  safety 
programs  and  resources.  For 
example,  many  resources  are 
offered  by  campus  police  and 
the  community  safety  office, 
such  as  the  escort  programs  for 
people  working  late  at  night, 
and  the  work-alone  programs 


researchers  say  the  next  goal  is  to 
set  up  mechanisms  and  process- 
es so  that  all  interested  families 
can  have  access  to  this  testing. 


now  in  place 

that  notify  campus  police  of 
people  alone  in  their  buildings 
after  hours. 

“Workplace  safety  is  a com- 
munity responsibility  and 
together  we  can  ensure  that  the 
University  of  Toronto  continues 
to  be  a place  where  employees 
can  work  comfortably  without 
fear  of  violence,”  said  Hildyard. 

The  workplace  violence  pro- 
gram can  be  found  online.  All 
employees  should  familiarize 
themselves  with  this  program 
so  that  they  are  aware  of  the 
processes  and  resources  avail- 
able should  the  need  arise. 


Formal  anti-violence  program 


a 

St  MARY  S 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 


President 


St.  Mary's  University  College,  located  in  Calgary,  Alberta,  is 
conducting  an  extensive  international  search  for  a President, 
to  take  office  July  1 , 201 1 , and  invites  expressions  of  interest, 
applications  and  nominations. 

St.  Mary's  University  College  is  a Catholic  post-secondary, 
student-focused,  liberal  arts  and  sciences  teaching  and  research 
institution.  It  offers  three  and  four  year  BA  degrees,  and  the  only 
acheior  of  Education  (BEd)  degree  program  in  Canada  that  is 
specifically  directed  to  the  formation  of  teachers  to  serve  in  Catholic 
sc  ools.  Located  in  Calgary  on  a 35-acre  campus  adjacent  to  a 
provincial  park,  its  more  than  600  full-time  equivalent  students  enjoy 
an  exce  ent  sense  of  community  and  a stimulating  learning 
environment.  St.  Mary's  University  College  welcomes  students  of 
verse  acKgrounds  and  cultures  who  value  the  Catholic  higher 
+,U^a, l0n  tra  l1:'0n,  acac|emic  freedom,  rigorous  intellectual  and 
^ 9 induiry.  an  a disciplined  sensitivity  to  social  justice  and  the 
mon  goo  . or  further  information,  please  visit  the 
website  at  www.stmu.ab.ca. 

The  President  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of  St  Mary’s  and  is 
responsible  to  the  University  College  Board  of  Governors 
or  its  entire  academic  and  administrative  operation.  The  President 
provides  educational  and  financial  leadership  to  the  College  and 
works  co-operatively  with  the  Board,  students,  staff,  faculty,  and  the 
external  community  to  advance  the  mission  and  vision  of  St.  Mary's 
and  to  raise  its  profile  locally,  provincially  and  nationally.Candidates 
must  have  a thorough  grasp  of  contemporary  issues  in 


post-secondary  and  Catholic  higher  education,  a collegial  working 
style,  experience  or  interest  in  advancement,  and  the  ability  to 
represent  the  interests  of  St  Mary's  effectively  with  both  internal 
and  external  constituencies.  The  successful  candidate  will  be  a 
visionary  and  strategic  academic  with  outstanding  organizational 
and  interpersonal  skills,  a dedication  to  excellence  in  teaching  and 
research,  a commitment  to  enhancing  the  Catholic  mission  of 
St.  Mary's,  and  the  leadership  ability  to  guide  the  affairs  of  the 
overall  institution. 

St.  Mary's  University  College  hires  on  the  basis  of  merit,  is 
committed  to  employment  equity,  and  encourages  all  qualified 
individuals  to  apply. 

The  search  committee  expects  to  begin  its  review  of  candidates 
in  June  2010  and  will  continue  until  the  position  is  successfully 
filled.  Nominations  and  applications  should  include  an  up  to 
date  curriculum  vitae,  a letter  of  introduction  including  specific 
achievements  and  relevant  experience, and  the  names  of  at  least 
three  referees  (who  will  not  be  contacted  without  consent  of  the 
applicant).  All  documentation  will  be  treated  confidentially  and 
should  be  directed  to: 

Laverne  Smith  & Associates  Inc. 

1 Yonge  Street,  Suite  1801 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5E  1W7 
StMarys@lavernesmith.com 


Laverne  Smith  & Associates  Inc. 


www.lavernesmith.com 
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Personality  predicts 
political  preferences 


PhD  student  wins  prestigious 
international  transportation  award 


Civil  engineering  PhD  student  Hossam  Abdelgawad  (centre)  was  delighted  to  receive  the 
young  researcher  of  the  year  award.  He  is  flanked  by  Professor  Baher  Abdulhai  (left)  and 
the  award's  presenter. 


BY  MIKE  KENNEDY 

There  is  a strong  relation- 
ship between  a voter's  politics 
and  his  personality,  accord- 
ing to  new  research  from  the 
University  of  Toronto 

Researchers  at  U of  T have 
shown  that  the  psychological 
concern  for  compassion  and 
equality  is  associated  with  a 
liberal  mindset,  while  the  con- 
cern for  order  and  respect  of 
social  norms  is  associated  with 
a conservative  mindset. 

“Conservatives  tend  to  be 
higher  in  a personality  trait 
called  orderliness  and  lower 
in  openness.  This  means  that 
they’re  more  concerned  about 
a sense  of  order  and  tradition, 
expressing  a deep  psycho- 
logical motive  to  preserve  the 
current  social  structure,”  said 
Jacob  Hirsh,  a post-doctoral 
psychology  student  at  U of  T 
and  lead  author  of  the  study. 

The  study,  which  appears  in 
this  month’s  Personality  and 
Social  Psychology  Bulletin,  may 
even  lend  some  legitimacy  to 
the  term  “bleeding-heart  lib- 
eral.” 

“Our  data  shows  that  liberal- 
ism is  more  often  associated 
with  the  underlying  motives 
for  compassion,  empathy  and 
equality,”  said  Hirsh. 

Researchers  asked  more  than 
600  participants  from  Canada 
and  the  U.S.  to  classify  their 
politics  as  either  small-L 

“WE  ARE  BEGINNING 
TO  UNDERSTAND  THE 
DEEPER  MOTIVATIONS 
THAT  ARE  INVOLVED 
IN  DETERMINING 
AN  INDIVIDUAL’S 
POLITICAL  LEANINGS.” 

PROFESSOR  JACOB  HIRSH 


liberal  or  small-C  conservative 
instead  of  identifying  with  a 
particular  political  party.  They 
then  administered  a personal- 
ity test  to  determine  the  partic- 
ipants’ personality  traits  and 
their  relationship  to  political 
preferences. 

Hirsh’s  work  contributes  to 
accumulating  evidence  sug- 
gesting political  behaviour 
is  motivated  by  underlying 
psychological  needs. 

“We  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand the  deeper  motivations 
that  are  involved  in  determin- 
ing an  individual’s  political 
leanings,”  Hirsh  said.  “While 
everybody  has  the  same  basic 
motivational  architecture,  the 
relative  strength  of  the  under- 
lying systems  varies  from  one 
person  to  the  next.  If  concerns 
for  order  and  equality  are  rela- 
tively balanced,  the  individual 
is  likely  to  be  politically  mod- 
erate; as  either  motive  grows 
stronger  than  the  other,  politi- 
cal preferences  move  further 
to  either  end  of  the  spectrum.” 

“People’s  values  are  deeply 
embedded  in  their  biology  and 
genetic  heritage,”  said  Professor 
Jordan  Peterson,  co-author 
of  the  study.  “This  means  you 
have  to  take  a deeper  view  of 
political  values  and  morality  in 
terms  of  where  these  motives 
are  coming  from;  political  pref- 
erences do  not  emerge  from  a 
simple  rational  consideration 
of  the  issues.” 

Peterson  argues  that  in  order 
to  maintain  a functioning  soci- 
ety, both  types  are  required. 

“The  fact  that  variability 
still  exists  in  these  motiva- 
tional systems,  from  an  evo- 
lutionary perspective,  means 
that  neither  one  is  sufficient 
on  its  own.  There  are  costs  and 
benefits  to  each  political  pro- 
file and  both  appear  critical  to 
maintaining  an  effective  bal- 
ance in  society.” 


BY  KELLY  RANKIN 

In  the  event  of  a natural 
disaster  or  man-made  catastro- 
phe, Hossam  Abdelgawad 

wants  you  to  get  out  of  town 
efficiently  and  safely. 

Abdelgawad,  a PhD  student  in 
civil  engineering,  received  the 
International  Transport  Forum's 
Young  Researcher  of  the  Year 
award,  including  a 5,000  euro 
prize,  for  his  work  on  how  to 
co-ordinate  a mass  urban  evacu- 
ation by  optimizing  existing 
transportation  networks.  ITS  is 
an  international  transport  sector 
think-tank. 

Abdelgawad  said  the  idea 
for  his  work  came  to  him 
in  2007  while  attending  a 
Transportation  Research  Board 
annual  meeting  in  Washington, 
D.C.  The  major  topics  under  dis- 
cussion were  the  consequences 
of  hurricanes  Katrina  and  Rita, 
the  efficiency  of  the  evacuation 
plans  in  place  at  the  time  and 
why  some  citizens  were  non- 
compliant. 

With  these  concerns  in  mind, 
Abdelgawad  and  his  supervisor, 
Professor  Baher  Abdulhai, 
decided  to  change  the  focus 
of  his  thesis  from  a network 


design  problem  to  mass  urban 
evacuations.  He  was  the  first  to 
tackle  the  problem  on  a scale 
that  includes  territory  the  size 
of  an  urban  area,  as  well  as  all 
available  modes  of  transporta- 
tion, such  as  automobiles,  mass 
transit  and  walking,  to  create  an 
urban  evacuation  plan  that  can 
be  deployed  in  any  Canadian 
city. 

Abdelgawad’s  research  con- 
siders the  needs  of  two  differ- 
ent types  of  evacuees,  private 
automobile  users  and  mass 
transit  users,  and  designs  a plan 
that  optimizes  travel  routes  and 
available  resources,  to  efficiently 
vacate  an  urban  area. 

However,  Abdelgawad  dis- 
covered a dearth  of  scholarly 
research  in  emergency  evacu- 
ations in  Canada.  Most  of  the 
information  available  relied  on 
U.S.  data  and,  in  some  cases,  one 
study  would  contradict  the  solu- 
tions of  another. 

To  create  the  necessary 
resources  required  to  design  his 
novel  framework,  Abdelgawad 
had  to  combine  the  expertise 
from  several  research  areas  in 
civil  engineering. 

“Although  the  literature 
provided  very  little,  with  the 


resources  we  have  here  at  U of  T 
— the  courses  and  the  guidance 
from  professors  — I was  able  to 
come  up  with  my  work.” 

“We  are  tremendously  proud 
of  Hossam  Abdelgawad's  accom- 
plishment,” said  Professor 
Cristina  Arnon,  dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering.  “His  internation- 
ally lauded  research  illustrates 
the  innovative  PhD  candidates 
that  U of  T engineering  counts 
among  our  community  of 
scholars.” 

Abdelgawad  credits  his  wife, 
Samali  El-Tan tawy,  also  a 
PhD  student  in  civil  engineer- 
ing, for  encouraging  him.  to 
submit  his  paper  to  the  forum. 
“It  is  amazing,  it  is  a very  pres- 
tigious award,”  he  said,  as  he 
acknowledged  his  supervisor's 
generosity  and  support  over 
the  past  four  years.  “Fie  kept 
me  working  hard,”  quipped 
Abdelgawad. 

The  next  phase  in  their 
research  will  address  system 
monitoring  and  plan  re- 
optimization. They  want 
to  be  able  to  monitor  the 
effectiveness  of  a plan  in 
real-time  and  adjust  it  if 
the  situation  warrants  it. 


Increased  accessibility  a positive  for  Ontario's  economy 


BY  KEN  MCGUFFIN 

Improving  accessibility  and 

inclusivity,  as  mandated  by  the 
Accessibility  for  Ontarians  with 
Disabilities  Act,  should  be  ben- 
eficial to  the  financial  health  of 
the  province,  says  a new  study 
from  the  Rotman  School  of 
Management. 

In  2005,  the  Ontario  legis- 
lature passed  the  Accessibility 
for  Ontarians  with  Disabilities 
Act  to  improve  accessibility 
across  the  province.  The  dis- 
ability community  saw  the 
legislation  as  a milestone  in  the 
government’s  commitment  to 
creating  a level  playing  field 
for  all  Ontarians.  But  many 
businesses  and  municipalities 
across  the  province  responded 
with  skepticism,  believing  the 


act  would  result  in  increased 
costs  and  result  in  few  benefits. 

However,  the  new  study  by 
the  Martin  Prosperity  Institute 
at  the  Rotman  School  of 
Management,  the  Institute 
for  Competitiveness  and 
Prosperity  and  the  Adaptive 
Technology  Resource  Centre 
(titled  Releasing  Constraints: 
Projecting  the  Economic 
Impacts  of  Increased 
Accessibility  in  Ontario),  finds 
that  improving  inclusivity 
and  accessibility  in  Ontario 
provides  both  economic  oppor- 
tunity and  benefits,  which 
could  increase  the  size  of  the 
provincial  economy  by  almost 
$5  billion. 

The  need  to  improve  acces- 
sibility is  becoming  more 
pronounced  in  Ontario  as  the 


population  ages  and  the  labour 
force  shrinks.  Between  2001 
and  2006,  the  percentage  of 
Ontarians  with  a disability 
grew  from  13.5  per  cent  to  15.4 
per  cent  and  more  than  half  of 
this  increase  is  directly  attribut- 
able to  the  aging  population. 
Disability  tends  to  increase 
with  age,  with  the  highest 
incidence  occurring  among 
individuals  45  and  older. 

As  Ontario’s  economy  comes 
out  of  recession,  the  demand 
for  educated  and  skilled  work- 
ers will  increase.  The  looming 
labour  shortage  from  retire- 
ments in  Ontario,  with  a pre- 
dicted shortage  of  more  than 
one  million  workers  by  the 
year  2030,  is  adding  additional 
pressure  to  ensure  that  skilled 
workers  will  be  available  to 


meet  this  demand.  Improving 
the  accessibility  of  education 
for  individuals  with  a disabil- 
ity and  improving  their  skills 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
emerging  knowledge  economy 
can  help  to  overcome  part 
of  this  labour  shortage,  say 
the  report’s  authors,  Kevin 
Stolarick  of  the  Martin 
Prosperity  Institute,  Alison 
Kemper,  a PhD  student  at 
the  Rotman  School,  Jutta 
Treviranus  of  the  Adaptive 
Technology  Resource  Centre 
and  James  Milway  of  the 
Institute  for  Competitiveness 
and  Prosperity. 

Currently,  persons  with 
disabilities  tend  to  have  lower 
labour  force  participation 
rates  than  persons  without 
a disability.  In  addition, 


the  average  employment 
income  for  persons  15  years  of 
age  and  older  with  disabilities 
is  lower  than  persons  without 
disabilities  and  has  declined 
between  2001  and  2006. 

The  report  finds  that  the 
participation  rate  of  individuals 
with  a disability  could  increase 
anywhere  from  between  two 
per  cent  to  15  per  cent,  thanks 
to  improvements  in  accessibil- 
ity. The  report  also  finds  that 
the  increased  productivity 
could  increase  the  province’s 
per  capita  GDP  anywhere  from 
$49  to  $653  as  a result  of  these 
changes.  In  fact,  increasing 
employment  among  individu- 
als with  a disability  could  result 
in  a total  increase  in  employ- 
ment income  of  up  to  $4.8 
billion  per  year. 
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BY  KELLY  RANKIN 


When  Claire  Alleyne  completed  her  BA  in 
French  at  Albion  College,  Michigan,  she  asked 
herself,  How  does  one  become  a registrar? 

She  credits  her  house  mother  and  the  reg- 
istrar at  Albion  with  influencing  her  career 
choice. 

“There  were  very  few  international  students 
enrolled  at  Albion  and  they  took  good  care  of 
us,  plus  being  a small  college,  I could  see  their 
work  up  close,”  said  Alleyne,  who  is  originally 
from  Guyana.  “They  pointed  me  towards  a 
master's  program  in  student  personnel  admin- 
istration at  Howard  University”  . 

In  1973,  armed  with  the  degree,  Alleyne 
came  to  U of  T as  an  admissions  officer  at  the  Faculty  of  Nursing.  Since  then  she  has 
been  registrar  at  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering,  associate  registrar 
at  Woodsworth  College  — while  completing  her  EdD  — and  registrar  of  the  Faculty 
of  Education  (FEUT)  from  1988  to  1996,  when  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  and  FEUT  merged.  She  was  registrar  at  OISE  until  her  retirement  in  2009. 

Among  Alleyne’s  favourite  moments  at  U of  T,  she  said  receiving  the  Chancellor’s 
Award  in  1994  and  being  included  in  the  U of  T’s  175th  anniversary  Great  Minds 
banner  campaign  stand  out.  “That  was  a great  thing,  from  time-to-time  people  like 
my  doctor  would  tell  me  they  saw  me  down  near  Front  Street,”  she  added  with  a 
laugh. 

In  recognition  of  her  exemplary  career  OISE  renamed  its  Staff  Excellence  Award 
the  Dr.  Claire  Alleyne  Staff  Excellence  Award.  “Staff  are  so  important  to  a univer- 
sity, it’s  a partnership  between  staff,  faculty  and  students,"  said  Alleyne,  a longtime 
advocate  for  administrative  staff. 
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PHYSICS,  U OF  T MISSISSAUGA 

BY  JENNIFER  LANTHIER 


When  physics  co-ordinator  James  Luckett  joined  University  of  Toronto 
Mississauga  in  1971  the  campus  was  so  small  “parking  was  free”  and  he 
knew  everyone  on  staff. 

“It  was  just  a tiny  college  when  I started;  it's  grown  immensely,”  said 
Luckett.  “So  has  physics  — we’re  always  turning  people  away  now.” 

Over  the  years,  the  curriculum  became  more  challenging  because  “physics 
isn’t  stagnant,”  Luckett  said,  and  there  were  other  changes. 

“It  was  pretty  male-dominated  when  I started  but  there  are  a lot  more  girls 
in  physics  now.” 

Working  with  Wagih  Ghobriel,  a senior  lecturer  in  physics,  was  one  of  his 
favorite  experiences. 

“That  man  is  amazing,”  Luckett  said.  “He 
doesn’t  have  office  hours  — he’s  just  always 
available  to  students  — and  he  demonstrates 
everything,  instead  of  just  putting  it  up  on 
the  board,  which  is  boring  as  hell. 

“I  think  he’s  the  greatest  thing  ever  to 
happen  at  physics  at  U of  T.” 

Throughout  the  decades,  Luckett  found 
UTM  students  consistently  curious  and 
engaging.  But,  he  added,  they  never  seemed 
to  grow  older.  The  same  may  be  true  of 
Luckett,  66,  who  is  often  recognized  off  cam- 
pus by  alumni  wanting  to  chat  about  the  old 
days. 

If  he  doesn’t  remember  a former  student,  Luckett  never  lets  on,  deter- 
mined not  to  hurt  anyone’s  feelings.  It  helps  that  this  man  of  science  is  also 
an  actor  and  director  — a vocation  he  plans  to  continue  in  retirement. 

“I  just  came  back  from  a Renaissance  fair,”  he  said.  “Acting  and  directing 
will  keep  me  very  busy.” 
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Mrs.  Ayesha  Alam,  Teaching  Labs,  Faculty  of 
Medicine 

Prof.  Gavin  Alderson-Smith,  Anthropology 
Mrs.  Joan  Allen,  Computer  Science 
Dr.  Eucline  Alleyne,  Registrar’s  Office,  OISE 
Ms.  Sandra  Alston,  Collection  Development, 
Robarts  Library 


Ms.  Djayne  Babiak,  Office  of  the  Dean,  Faculty 
of  Arts  & Science 


Prof.  George  Baird,  John  H.  Daniels  Faculty  of 
Architecture,  Landscape  & Design 
Prof.  John  D.  Baird,  English,  Victoria  College 
Mr.  William  Bateman,  Woodsworth  College 
Dr.  Marilyn  Bluestein,  Psychiatric  Service 
Mrs.  Alicja  Brown,  Faculty  of  Dentistry 
Dr.  James  Brown,  Faculty  of  Dentistry 
Mrs.  Sabina  Brzozowska,  Buildings  & Grounds, 
Facilities  & Services 

Prof.  Michael  Bunce,  Geography,  U of  T 
Scarborough 

Mr.  Giovani  Burdo,  Buildings  & Grounds, 
Facilities  & Services 


Mr. 


Norman  Calder,  Faculty  of  Physical 
Education  & Health 
Dr.  John  Cameron,  Faculty  of  Physical 
Education  & Health 
Mrs.  I.  Mary  Canning,  Library,  U of  T 
Mississauga 

Mr.  Omar  Caporaletti,  Office  of  the  Vice- 
President  (Research) 


Mr.  Leonal  Carranza,  New  College 
Prof.  Francois  Casas,  Economics 
Mrs.  Maryann  Cervin-Lawry,  Student 
Information  Systems 
Mr.  Thomas  Chan,  Library  Information 
Technology  Service 

Mr.  Jerome  Po-Chiu  Cheng,  Pharmacology 
Dr.  Allan  Coates,  Pediatrics 
Mrs.  Jean  L.  L.  Coles,  Library,  OISE 
Mrs.  Eula  Coombs,  Buildings  & Grounds, 
Facilities  & Services 

Ms.  Anne  Cordon,  Biology,  U of  T Mississauga 
Prof.  Derek  Cornell,  Computer  Science 
Mrs.  June  Correia,  Woodsworth  College 
Ms.  Carolyn  Lucille  Cote,  School  of  Continuing 
Studies 


rs.  Maria  Deffina  Da  Silva,  Buildings  & 
Grounds,  Facilities  & Services 
Ms.  Anne  Darcy,  Gerstein  Science  Information 
Centre 

Miss  Ilka  De  Diego,  Materials  Processing, 
Robarts  Library 

Prof.  Michael  Denny,  Economics 
Mr.  Jose  Dutra,  89  Chestnut  Residence 
Mrs.  Gayle  Dykeman,  Residence  Centre,  U of  T 
Mississauga 


Prof.  Modris  Eksteins,  History,  U of  T 
Scarborough 

Dr.  Richard  Ellen,  Faculty  of  Dentistry 
Mr.  Dieter  Engel,  Chemistry 


Ms.  Isabel  Fan,  Dalla  Lana  School  of  Public 
Health 

Ms.  Maria  Ferramenta,  Buildings  & Grounds, 
Facilities  & Services 

Dr.  Edward  Fillery,  Faculty  of  Dentistry 
Prof.  Donald  Forbes,  Political  Science 


$4s.  Marie  Gerrard,  Office  of  the  Registrar,  U of  T 
Scarborough 

Mr.  Albert  Gersh,  Utilities,  Facilities  & Services 
Mrs.  Susan  Goddard,  Faculty  of  Dentistry 
Ms.  Gudrun  Goertz,  Property  Management 
Design  & Construction 
Mrs.  Wanda  Grabiec,  Buildings  & Grounds, 
Facilities  & Services 
Dr.  Allan  Greer,  History 
Mrs.  Femi  Guardiani,  Property  Management 
Design  & Construction 
Ms.  Jeanne  Guillaume,  New  College 


Prof.  Henry  C.  Halls,  Chemical  & Physical 
Sciences,  U of  T Mississauga 
Mr.  W.  Sandy  Henderson,  Hart  House 
Miss  Sandra  Howe,  Student  Information 
Systems 

Prof.  Linda  Hutcheon,  English 


Is.  Marianne  Ishibashi,  Geography 


Mr.  Dennis  James,  New  College 
Mrs.  Susan  Jewell,  Reference  Department, 


Dr.  Carla  Johnson,  Speech- 
Prof.  Annelise  Jorgensen, 
Prof.  Gregory  Jump,  Econo® 


V 


Dr.  Cathy  Kaplansky-Gold,! 


Dr.  Aviva  Kats,  Chemistry 


Prof.  John  M.  Kennedy,  Ps34b|]c 
Scarborough 

Ms.  Dana  Keren,  Materials  1^  j 
Library 

Ms.  Valerie  Kolesnikow,  Phi® 
Prof.  Eva  Kuhn,  Civil  Engintfc 


Robarts  Library 


Dr.  Marilyn  Laiken,  Adult 
Counselling  Psychology,  0® 
Mrs.  Rosa  Leal,  Teaching  Labs,Facu|ty0f 
Medicine 

Mr.  Thomas  Lee,  Finance  a 
Robarts  Library 
Mrs.  Mary  Leite,  Buildings  < 

& Services 

Prof.  Kenneth  Leithwood, 
Studies  in  Education,  01$ 

Ms.  Anne  Lewis,  Student  Act 
Services 

Dr.  David  Livingstone,  Sociol 
Studies  in  Education,  OI$ 

Mr.  Danilo  Lopez,  Dalla  Lam^ 
Health 

Dr.  Rhonda  Love,  Transition^ 
Mr.  James  Luckett,  Chemical^. 
Sciences,  U of  T Mississaiip 
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FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE  BY  JENNIFER  LANTHIER 


Chance  to  work  with  students  is  what  first  drew  Nadia  Nalli  to  the  Office  of 
St“*nt  Affairs  at  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  22  years  ago  and  now  that  she  is  retiring,  it  is 
Students  she  will  miss  most. 

“Young  people  are  wonderful  to  be  around,”  said  Nalli,  64. 
“They  really  make  you  feel  young.” 

Nalli,  secretary  to  the  associate  dean  (student  affairs),  will 
also  miss  colleagues  such  as  Diana  Alii,  senior  officer  of  ser- 
vice learning,  community  partnerships  and  student  life. 

“She  has  had  a lot  of  influence  on  me,  as  a role  model  and  a 
mentor,”  said  Nalli. 

Leaving  won’t  be  easy,  but  Nalli’s  husband  of  45  years  is  ill, 
so  retiring  makes  sense,  she  said. 

“I  think  it’s  time  we  spend  some  time  together,”  Nalli  said. 
“He’s  a good  man  and  he  deserves  to  be  taken  care  of.” 

Taking  care  of  students  proved  very  rewarding  over  the 
years  although  Nalli  stressed  that  medical  students  tend  to  be 
resourceful,  often  extraordinary  people,  and  are  well 
equipped  to  handle  the  challenges  and  stress  they  face, 
irement  will  likely  include  some  volunteering,  Nalli  said,  adding  “helping  people  is 
r you.”  But  she  also  hopes  to  keep  in  touch  with  many  of  her  colleagues,  gradu- 
atahd  students  who  are  part  of  her  extended  family. 
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VISUAL  & PERFORMING  ARTS,  UTSC 

BY  KELLY  RANKIN 


\ 


Professor  Michal  Schonberg  of  visual  and  performing  arts  at  U of  T Scarborough 
counts  receiving  the  Faculty  Teaching  Award  for  2005-2006  among  his  favourite 
moments  at  U of  T.  “Especially  since  my  students  nominated  me,”  he  said. 

Schonberg’s  career  at  U of  T began  in  1970  with  a chance  meeting  with 
Shakespearean  scholar  John  Margeson.  Schonberg  explained  to  Margeson  that  he  had 
not  received  a Canada  Council  grant  that  year  and  would  probably  have  to  abandon  his 
graduate  studies. 

Margeson  offered  Schonberg  a teaching  assis- 
tantship  and  within  tw7o  short  years  he  found 
himself  teaching  courses.  In  1973,  Schonberg 
was  asked  to  set  up  the  first  independent  under- 
graduate drama  program  at  U of  T,  at  what  was 
then  Scarborough  College. 

In  1980,  Schonberg  accepted  a position 
as  dramaturg  and  literary  manager  for  the 
Stratford  Festival,  something  he  says  only 
happened  because  the  university  facilitated  it. 

Schonberg  said  the  five  years  he  spent  at 
Stratford  made  him  a better  teacher.  “I  also 
realized  that  after  five  years  I really  didn’t  want 
to  continue  in  professional  theatre,  I preferred 
to  work  at  the  university.” 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

BY  KELLY  RANKIN 


Engineering,  a typically  male-dominated  profes- 
sion, is  not  especially  known  for  being  warm  and 
fuzzy.  But  the  undergraduates  in  Professor  Eva 
Kuhn’s  second-year  civil  engineering  class  defied 
that  stereotype. 

After  a lecture  one  afternoon  this  past  spring, 

Kuhn’s  students  invited  her  out  to  the  front  of 
the  Galbraith  Building  to  take  a photograph  with 
them  because  they  knew  she  was  retiring.  Kuhn 
went  outside  and  discovered  the  class  had  also 
invited  third-  and  fourth-year  students.  In  all, 
about  200  students  were  waiting  to  be  photo- 
graphed with  her. 

After  the  photograph  was  taken,  Kuhn  thought 
that  was  it.  That  is,  until  the  very  last  class  of  the  year  when  they  presented  her  with 
a poster-sized  print  of  the  photograph  inscribed  with  personal  notes  from  all  of  the 
students. 

“It  was  the  last  thing  I expected.  This  photograph  of  nice  smiling  young  people,  it 
was  a wonderful  thought,”  Kuhn  said. 

Kuhn’s  not  ready  to  stop  teaching  cold  turkey.  She  plans  to  teach  this  fall  and 
travel  south  with  her  husband  for  the  winter. 


FACILITIES  & SERVICES 

BY  JENNIFER  LANTHIER 

Andrezj  Smolarski  came  to  Canada  from  Poland  20  years  ago  in  search  of  a better 
life  and  although  it  hasn’t  always  been  easy,  he  has  no  regrets. 

“I  left  central  Poland  when  the  country  was  very  different;  now  it  has  changed 
but  then  it  was  not  100  per  cent  democracy,”  Smolarski  said.  “Canada  was  demo- 
cratic, Canada  was  freedom.” 

A trained  mechanic,  Smolarski  was  working  for  a small,  private  company  when 
it  went  bankrupt.  A friend  told  him  the  University  of  Toronto  was  hiring,  so  he 
applied,  joining  the  staff  at  buildings  and  grounds  in  the  Facilities  & Services 
Deparment.  That  was  in  2001. 

“On  June  30  I will  turn  65  and  the  next 
day,  I will  retire,”  said  Smolarski. 

For  the  past  eight  years,  Smolarski  has 
worked  at  the  Medical  Sciences  Building. 

Patience,  good  humour  and  a strong 
work  ethic  are  the  keys  to  success  in  a 
busy  setting  that  sees  more  and  more 
students  thronging  the  halls  every  year, 
he  said. 

“This  is  a very  simple  job,  but  if  you 
have  experience,  you  work  much  better.” 
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Prof.  Agi  Lukacs,  Transitional  Year  Program 

Dr.  Gabrielle  MacDonald,  New  College 
Ms.  Margaret  Madill,  Health  Service 
Mr.  Finn  Madsen,  Computing  & Networking 
Services 

Mr.  Antonio  Maia,  Buildings  & Grounds, 
Facilities  & Services 
Prof.  Gilbert  Mathewson,  Economics 
Mrs.  Sharon  Medeiros,  New  College 
Prof.  Eric  Mendelsohn,  Mathematics,  U of  T 
Scarborough 

Ms.  Helen  Nora  Michael,  Gerstein  Science 
Information  Centre 

Mrs.  Boguslawa  Mickiewicz,  Information 
Technology  Service 
Prof.  Donald  Moggridge,  Economics 

Ms.  Nadia  Nalli,  Admissions  & Student 
^Finances,  Faculty  of  Medicine 
Dr.  Claudio  Naranjo,  Pharmacology 
Mr.  Quan  Nguyen,  Admissions  & Awards 
Ms.  Carolellen  Norskey,  AccessAbility  Resource 
Centre,  U of  T Mississauga 
Mr.  Manuel  Paiva,  Buildings  & Grounds, 
Facilities  & Services 
Mr.  Robert  Panzen,  Parking  Services 
Ms.  Elisabeth  Peereboom,  Lawrence  S. 

Bloomberg  Faculty  of  Nursing 
Mr.  Lalchan  Persaud,  Office  of  the  Vice- 
President  (Research) 


Prof.  Patricia  Pliner,  Psychology,  U of  T 
Mississauga 

Mrs.  Komala  Prabhakar,  John  H.  Daniels  Faculty 
of  Architecture,  Landscape  & Design 


Prof.  Magdalene  Redekop,  English 
Irs.  Rita  Rego,  Buildings  & Grounds,  Facilities 
Services 

Prof.  Larry  Richards,  John  H.  Daniels  Faculty  of 
Architecture,  Landscape  & Design 
Mr.  Robert  Ross,  Utilities,  Facilities  & Services 
Prof.  Paul  Rutherford,  History 
Ms.  Laine  Ruus,  Reference  Department,  Robarts 
Library 


Prof.  Peter  Solomon,  Political  Science 
Prof.  Dorothy  E.  Speirs,  French 
Mrs.  Eva  Spevak,  Materials  Processing,  Robarts 
Library 

Prof.  W.  Gary  Sprules,  Biology,  U of  T . 
Mississauga 

Mrs.  S.  Maggy  Stepanian,  Office  of  Business 
Administration,  U of  T Scarborough 

Ms.  Frances  Tolnai,  Curriculum,  Teaching  & 
Learning,  OISE 

Mrs.  Judith  Trotter-Field,  Finance,  OISE 
Ms.  Jennivine  P.  Tsao,  Banting  & Best 
Department  of  Medical  Research 


Mrs.  Kiriaki  Salvarinas,  Buildings  & Grounds, 
Facilities  & Services 

Prof.  Michal  Schonberg,  Visual  & Performing 
Arts,  U of  T Scarborough 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Seres,  Library  Circulation,  U of  T 
Scarborough 

Prof.  Aysan  Sev’er,  Sociology,  U of  T 
Scarborough 

Miss  Penny  Seymour,  Chemical  Engineering  & 
Applied  Chemistry 

Ms.  Hilary  Shelton,  Centre  for  Industrial 
Relations 

Prof.  Richard  Simeon,  Political  Science 

Prof.  Roger  Simon,  Sociology  & Equity'  Studies 
in  Education,  OISE 

Mr.  Andrezj  Smolarski,  Buildings  & Grounds, 
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Professor  speaks  out  for  LGBTQ  teens 


BY  JENNIFER  LANTHIER 

Vinegar  helps  relieve  the  sting  of 
tear  gas.  Explosions  are  seen  before 
they’re  heard.  Growing  up  in  Belfast, 
those  are  some  of  the  things  Professor 
Caroline  Fusco  learned. 

“My  grandmother  lived  just  off  the 
Falls  Road  so  there  was  always  tear  gas 
and  rubber  bullets  and  people  run- 
ning into  her  house,”  said  Fusco.  “We 
lived  in  a nice  area  but  they  built  a big 
Protestant  estate  behind  us  and  one 
day  we  had  to  leave  under  gunfire. 

I distinctly  remember  running  from 
the  house  while  the  army  was  on  the 
roof  — it  was  firebombed.” 

Today,  what  makes  a place  or  space 
safe  is  the  central  issue  of  much  of 
Fusco’s  research  at  the  Faculty  of 
Physical  Education  and  Health.  It’s  a 
concern  that  has  led  her  to  volunteer 
with  the  Triangle  Program,  an  alterna- 
tive public  high  school  for  LGBTQ  teens. 

“I’ve  experienced  a lot  of  things  in 
my  life,  things  that,  thankfully,  some 
youth  here  will  never  see,  but  they’re 
experiencing  something  else  because 
of  who  they  are,  because  of  their 
sexuality  or  [transjgender  identity,” 
said  Fusco.  “I  want  to  share  the  joys 
of  physical  education  or  activity  with 
students  who  have  avoided  it  because 
they  don't  want  to  be  caught  in  a 
locker  room  with  a bunch  of  hyper- 
masculine boys  or  homophobic  girls  or 
face  systemic  discrimination  in  sport.” 


For  most  kids,  safety  is  only  a sports 
issue  as  far  as  helmets,  shin  pads  or 
body  checking  is  concerned.  But  for 
Triangle  students,  a safe  place  to  play, 
compete  or  exercise  is  more  compli- 
cated and  elusive. 


Professor  Caroline  Fusco 


“These  students  come  with  all 
the  issues  high  school  students  have, 
but  they’ve  also  had  to  deal  with 
homophobia  or  bullying  and  many 
of  them  are  living  in  poverty  because 
they’ve  had  to  leave  their  homes,” 
Fusco  said.  “Many  of  these  students 
have  had  terrible  experiences  in 
physical  education  and  health.” 

A star  athlete  from  early  childhood, 
Fusco  found  that  school  and  sports 
offered  an  escape  from  sectarian  vio- 
lence. Enrolled  at  St.  Dominic’s,  a 


Catholic  girls  grammar  school,  she 
played  field  hockey  and,  for  a time, 
soccer. 

“I  was  15  or  16  and  my  team  was 
playing  in  a park  and  unfortunately, 
our  kit  was  Glasgow  Celtic,  which 
translates  as  Catholic,”  Fusco  said. 

“A  crowd  of  Protestant  teenagers 
gathered  and  after  the  game  they 
followed  us,  taunting  us  and  then 
throwing  things,  so  we  started  to  run. 

“We  were  only  about  200  yards 
from  the  bridge  into  the  main  part  of 
town  when  I felt  this  thud;  my  head 
had  been  split  open  with  a brick  and 
my  white  T-shirt  that  I loved  was  cov- 
ered in  blood  ...  so  I wasn’t  allowed  to 
play  soccer  anymore.” 

Yet  field  hockey,  at  which  Fusco 
excelled,  allowed  her  to  travel  and 
play  with  athletes  from  across  the 
religious  divide  and  to  play  interna- 
tionally for  Ireland  for  10  years. 

Fusco  faced  discrimination  because 
of  her  sexuality  — homophobia 
ensured  that  when  she  applied  for 
a job  as  a phys  ed  teacher  at  her  old 
grammar  school,  she  couldn’t  even 
get  an  interview.  That  prejudice  — 
and  not  the  violence  she’d  grown 
accustomed  to  — prompted  a move 
to  Canada  20  years  ago. 

“Knowing  my  experience  and 
knowing  these  students  are  going 
through  the  same  kinds  of  things  in 
high  school,  this  is  a way  of  trying  to 
give  back,  to  say,  look,  your  achieve- 
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ments  are  possible,  despite  some  of 
the  systemic  discrimination  or  ste- 
reotyping you’ve  been  subjected  to,” 
she  said.  “And  you  can  particularly 
achieve  in  health  and  physical  educa- 
tion and  sports  — it  requires  support 
and  action  for  the  production  of  a 
positive  space.” 

Today,  Fusco  networks  and  raises 
funds  for  Triangle  and  chairs  its  advi- 
sory council,  Friends  of  Community 
Schools  — Triangle  Community 
Council.  She’s  impressed  by  the 
teachers  and  also  a curriculum  that 
shows  “key  LGBTQ  figures  in  music, 
in  literature,  in  history  who  weren’t 
necessarily  out  at  the  time”  but  who 
contributed  substantially  to  culture 
and  world  events.  Fusco  hopes  to 
help  Triangle  become  a site  for  stu- 
dent teacher  placements  and  had  the 
school’s  physical  education  teacher 
visit  U of  T to  speak  to  her  course  on 
equity  and  diversity  in  education. 

“I  have  a wonderful  partner  and 
an  amazing  son  and  a great  golden 
retriever,  and  I guess  I just  want  to  be 
able  to  show  those  kids  that  despite 
the  adversities  they  face  other  things 
can  happen,”  said  Fusco.  “I  suppose 
my  role  on  the  council  is  a small  part 
of  giving  back  and  through  all  the 
life  experiences  I’ve  had,  to  produce 
a space  where  kids  feel  safe  going 
to  school  and  they  get  to  learn  and 
enjoy  their  learning  despite  the  dis- 
crimination they  face  on  many  levels.” 


The  Hart  House 
Hair  Place 


FINEST  CUTTING  & STYLING 
WE  ALSO  DO  COLOUR  AND  HIGHLIGHTING 

Mon.  to  Fri.  8:30  - 5:30  • Sat.  9:00  - 5:00 
For  appointment  cal!  416-978-2431 

7 Hart  House  Circle 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Elise  Denning,  the  finance  area  administrator  at  the  Rotman  School  of 
Management,  died  March  15,  2010  after  a long  battle  with  brain  cancer. 

She  left  behind  her  three  daughters,  her  husband  and  many  sorrowful  colleagues. 
This  tribute  was  written  by  her  colleague  and  friend,  Halyna  Sydorenko, 
the  marketing  area  administrator  at  Rotman. 

Elise 


STAFF & 

?|g|l  J 

FACULTY 


IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM 
FOOT,  KNEE,  HIP  OR 
BACK  PAIN  YOU  MAY 
BENEFIT  FROM 
CUSTOM  ORTHOTICS  OR 
ORTHOTIC  FOOTWEAR; 

• Custom  made  orthotics  and 
orthotic  footwear  are  100% 
covered  by  most  extended 
health  plans 

SEE  OUR  FOOT 
SPECIALIST 

General  and  diabetic  foot  care 

• Treatment  for  callus,  corns, 
warts  and  nail  care 

To  arrange  your  consultation 
and  foot  analysis,  call  us  at 

416-441-9742 


United  Foot  Clinic 

790  Bay  Street,  #300 

Tel  416-441-9742 


Ever  feel  a rainbow  lift  your  spirits  to  the  skies? 
Listen! 

If  you  please, 

Sow  the  seed  of  empathy  and  you  shall  know 
. Elise. 

Ever  have  a moonbeam  light  a path  before  your  eyes? 
Listen! 

If  you  please, 

Sow  the  seed  of  thoughtfulness  and  you  shall  know 
Elise. 

Ever  touch  the  freshness  of  a pristine  mountain  creek? 
Listen! 

If  you  please, 

Sow  the  seed  of  purity  and  you  shall  know 
Elise. 

Ever  let  a snowflake  leave  a tickle  on  your  cheek? 
Listen! 

If  you  please, 

Sow  the  seed  of  playfulness  and  you  shall  know 
Elise. 

Ever  wish  that  happiness  were  wished  upon  a star? 
Listen! 

If  you  please, 

Sow  the  seed  of  giving  and  your  heart  shall  know 
Elise. 


CAZ  ZYVATKAUSKAS 
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It’s  summer. 

And  for  your  vacation,  you  can  see 
the  great  sights  of  the  world  or,  do  what 
I did  recently  and  enjoy  the  unexpected 
joys  of  the  “staycation.” 

I had  big  plans  for  my  staycation.  I 
was  going  to  oversee  my  nephew  Matt 
as  he  built  a big  garden  in  our  yard  and 
I was  going  to  see  major  Toronto  attrac- 
tions. 

Well,  Matt  didn’t  need  overseeing. 
And  I never  really  got  around  to  those 
tourist  attractions.  . 

Instead,  I did  nothing. 

Surprising  revelation  #1:1  had  a great 
time. 

Suprising  revelation  #2: 1 have  no 
idea  why. 

But  I found  the  following  activities 
decidedly  and,  weirdly,  bin: 

• I slept  in.  Thanks  to  my  wife,  Franny, 
for  tiptoeing  out  of  the  bedroom 
when  it  was  time  for  her  to  go  to 
work. 

• Finally  bought  a new  wallet. 

• Saw  the  new  Michael  Caine  flick, 

Harry  Brown.  Grim  and  ultraviolent, 
but  immensely  entertaining.  The 
surprising  thing  was  that  at  the  after- 
noon showing  I attended  the  theatre 
was  packed  — and  everyone  but  me 
was  75+.  I was  positive  they’d  leave 
as  Caine’s  bloody  vendetta  against 
bad  drug  dealers  got  rolling.  Not  only 
did  they  stay  but  when  the  lights 
came  up,  I heard  comments  like: 

“Oh,  that  was  really  gripping!”  “That 
Michael  Caine  is  still  so  handsome.” 
Here's  a new  movie  audience  for  the 
Hollywood  marketers  — senior  citizen 
action  fans. 

• Had  a slice  of  pizza  at  Metro  (formerly 
the  Dominion  chain  of  supermarkets). 
I'm  a pizza  connoisseur.  I take  the  art 
of  great  pizza  seriously.  And  the  pizza 
at  Metro  is,  believe  it  or  not,  among 
the  best  in  the  city.  (A  tip  — the  secret 
of  great  pizza  is  the  sauce.) 


• Read  a “chick  lit”  novel  and  loved 
it.  Something  Borrowed  by  Emily 
Giffin.  Well  written  and  with  sharply 
observed  comments  about  relation- 
ships — and  how  people  order  coffee. 

• Watched  DVDs  in  the  morning.  I’m 
also  a connoisseur  of  fine  TV  and  at 
any  given  time  I have  a boxed  set  I 
am  working  through.  Right  now,  it’s 
the  majestic  HBO  series  The  Wire.  The 
problem  is  that,  at  my  advancing  age, 

I am  succumbing  to  the  head  nods 
earlier  and  earlier  in  the  evening. 

And  with  an  intricate  show  like  The 
Wire  you  really  have  to  pay  attention. 
Believe  me,  9:30  a.m.,  after  a good 
night’s  sleep,  is  perfect  for  effective 
TV  viewing.  Much  better  than  watch- 
ing at  10  p.m.,  falling  asleep  in  a chair 
and  waking  up  at  2 a.m.  wondering 
where  you  are. 


• Concocted  new  routes  for  my  morn- 
ing runs.  On  one,  I came  upon 
Mother  Goose  — meaning,  an  actual 
goose  who  was  also  a mum  guarding 
her  nest.  Warning  — Mother  Goose  is 
nasty. 

• Planted  tomatoes  at  our  son  Nicky's 
place. 

• Got  wasp  spray.  We  are  now  waspless. 

• Chatted  for  15  minutes  with  the 
cashier  dude  at  Chapters-Kennedy 
Commons  about  the  current  baseball 
season.  Best  baseball  talk  I’ve  had  all 
year. 

• Got  my  son  Sam’s  broken  cellphone 
straightened  out.  I actually  met  a 
service  person  at  a major  cellphone 
provider  who  didn't  try  to  mess 
around  with  me.  Miracles  do  happen. 
Someone  should  make  that  young 
woman  the  president  of  the  company. 


• Checked  email  once,  saw  a mes- 
sage marked  URGENT  and  realized, 
in  my  relaxed  state,  that  it  wasn’t 
urgent  at  all.  It  was  only  urgent  in 
my  colleague’s  delusional  freaked- 
out  state,  which  could  be  translated 
as,  “When  everything  seems  urgent, 
it  means  I need  a staycation.”  So,  I 
simply  ignored  it  and  ... 

• gave  my  daughter,  Glenna,  a ride  to 
the  airport. 

• I met  a huge  dog  named  Arthur. 
Sam  has  a dog  walking  business, 
so  during  the  day  there  is  a small 
army  of  pooches  in  our  house. 
Everyone’s  favourite  is  Arthur,  a 
German  pointer.  Arthur  is  Dr.  Love 
— he  needs  you  to  love  him  at  all 
times.  Our  own  darling  doggie,  the 
lovely  Andie,  died  last  October  and 
we’ve  been  in  mourning  ever  since. 
And  having  Arthur  insist  on  being 
patted  reminded  me  of  the  soft  joys 
dogs  give  us. 

• Watched  butterflies  in  our  yard. 
Pretty  sight. 

• Fell  asleep,  a couple  of  times,  out- 
side on  the  ancient  swing  Franny 
inherited  from  her  grandparents. 
Something  cool  about  having  a 
snooze  outside. 

• Finished  one  of  my  runs  in  lush 
Edwards  Gardens  in  Don  Mills  and, 
literally,  stopped  and  smelled  the 
roses.  I need  to  do  that  more  often. 

I didn’t  visit  the  Louvre,  see  a ball 
game  at  Camden  Yards  or  hear  jazz  in 
New  Orleans  — all  of  which  I’d  like  to 
do.  But  I came  back  to  the  office  ener- 
gized and  ready  to  deal  with  urgentbut- 
notreallyurgent  email. 

So,  take  a staycation.  And  prove  that 
nothing  really  can  be  something. 

Paul  Fraumeni  is  the  director  of  communi- 
cations for  the  office  of  the  vice-president 
(research).  He  shares  this  space  with  Caz 
Zyyvatkauskas. 


HE  SAID 


SHE  SAID 


The  surprising  pleasures  of  my  staycation 


BY  PAUL  FRAUMENI 


Secret  agents  lurking  at  U of  T Mississauga 


BY  KELLY  RANKIN 

The  secret  to  being  a good 
secret  agent  is  to  keep  it  a 
secret.  However,  Devin 
Krueger,  director  (research 
affairs)  at  U of  T Mississauga 
and  the  campus’  staff  experi- 
ence team  chair,  wants  to 
undo  all  that. 

Secret  Agent  is  a game  orga- 
nized by  the  staff  experience 
team  that  is  being  played  by 
willing  staff  and  faculty  on 
the  Mississauga  campus.  The 
ostensible  goal  of  the  game 
is  to  locate  a fellow  agent  on 
campus  and  retire  him  or  her. 

The  catch  is  the  only  infor- 
mation a player  has  about  the 


other  agent  is  his  or  her  name. 
The  game  is  something  like  the 
kid’s  game  Tag  and  is  intended 
to  bring  together  colleagues  on 
campus  who  have  never  met. 

Participants  contact  Krueger 
and  let  him  know  they  want 
to  be  a secret  agent.  In  turn, 
he  sends  them  the  name  of 
another  secret  agent  whom 
they  have  to  locate  and  retire. 
However,  the  rules  state  that 
participants  are  not  allowed 
to  track  down  their  targets  at 
their  desks.  “That  would  be 
too  easy,”  said  Krueger. 

The  larger  goal  of  secret 
agent  is  to  fulfil  the  staff  expe- 
rience team’s  mission  of  help- 
ing to  build  a sense  of 


community  among  faculty 
and  staff  on  the  Mississauga 
campus  and  enhancing 
the  staff  experience.  In 
2005,  when  the  campus 
was  expanding,  a group  of 
like-minded  colleagues  got 
together  and  decided  to  do 
something  about  retaining 
the  community  feeling  there. 
With  the  blessing  of  Professor 
Ian  Orchard,  vice-president 
and  principal,  the  group 
formed  the  staff  experience 
team  (SET). 

“It  makes  a big  differ- 
ence when  you  know  your 
colleagues  by  name,”  said 
Krueger. 

SET  is  an  informal  group 


that  organizes  events  for  staff 
and  faculty  at  UTM.  They 
plan  events  such  as  Lunch  & 
Learn  talks,  meant  to  keep 
staff  informed  of  campus 
activities,  and  purely  social 
events  like  bringing  col- 
leagues together  for  pumpkin 
carving  contests  or  picnics. 

Without  an  operating  bud- 
get of  any  kind  some  might 
say  the  team  works  magic  too. 

Members  participate  of 
their  own  accord  and,  on 
occasion,  light  beverages 
and  cookies  are  supplied  by 
Chartwell's,  the  food  service 
provider  at  UTM,  the  Faculty 
Club  or  the  human  resources 
department.  “We  really  rely 


on  the  kindness  and  generos- 
ity of  others,”  said  Krueger. 

SET  has  become  a house- 
hold name  on  campus,  col- 
laborating with  groups  such 
as  the  Blackwood  Gallery 
and  the  Recreation  and 
Wellness  Centre  to  organize 
and  promote  family-oriented 
events. 

The  Secret  Agent  event  will 
run  until  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer or  until  all  but  one  agent 
has  been  retired.  The  winning 
agent  gets  bragging  rights. 

However,  intelligence 
reports  suggest  there  could  be 
a prize  for  the  winning  agent; 
this  agent  is  still  trying  to 
confirm  those  reports. 


FRANCES  FRAUMENI 
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Accommodation 

• Rentals  Available  • 
Metro  & Area 

Downtown.  10-minute  walk  (0.8km)  to  U 
of  T;  1 large,  spacious,  studio  basement 
apartment  of  house;  clean  4-piece  bath- 
room and  beautiful  kitchen.  Separate 
entrance.  Walk  to  downtown,  major 
hospitals,  transit,  shopping.  Suits  1 
or  2 clean,  quiet,  mature  non-smok- 
ers. No  pets.  $975/month  inclusive. 
Available  Sept.  1,  2010  for  1+  year  lease. 
References  needed.  annex_living@ 
yahoo. ca 

Annex  and  Queen  West.  Cheerful  and 
bright  1-,  2-  and  3-bedroom  apart- 
ments. Well-maintained  and  renovated 
Victorian  homes;  in  the  heart  of  down- 
town, walk  to  public  transit,  universities, 
teaching  hospitals  and  amenities.  For 
pictures,  go  to  www.arentals.ca  or  call 
416-535-6230,  ext.  250. 

Attention  U of  T visitors.  Affordable, 
luxurious,  bright,  furnished  apartments. 
Home  away  from  home.  Includes  your 
every  need:  walkout  to  sundeck,  appli- 
ances, linens,  dishes,  TV,  DVD,  A/C, 
parking,  laundry,  Internet,  utilities.  10 
minutes  from  U of  T and  hospitals. 
Chrissie,  Yvonne  416-461-0606.  irmolux 
homes@gmail.com;  www. irmolux 

homes.com;  $1350  - $1500.  647-350-4407. 

Avenue  Road-Chaplin  Crescent. 
Upscale,  1,600  sq.  ft.  2nd  floor  of  tri- 
plex with  3 bedrooms,  sunroom,  deck, 
bathroom,  new  kitchen,  large  living  and 
dining  rooms.  Access  to  storage  and 
laundry  in  basement.  $2,295  + Hydro.  No 
smoking  or  pets.  Aug.  1.  Viewit.ca  83333 
416-885-7122. 

Avenue/Dupont.  Spacious  1 -bedroom 
with  balcony  in  clean,  quiet  low-rise 
building,  laundry  in  building,  close  to 
TTC,  shopping  and  U of  T.  View  daily, 
call  416-923-4291. 

Bay/Wellesley.  Furnished  apartment 
to  sublet  September  to  May.  Ideal 
for  visiting  professor.  One  bedroom  + 
solarium/study,  ensuite  laundry,  dish- 
washer, exercise  room.  Convenient  to 
campus,  shops,  subway,  restaurants. 
$1, 650/month  inclusive.  No  smoking/ 
pets.  Contact  Leduc@chass.utoronto.ca 
or  613-382-7622. 

Bayview/Eglinton.  Beautiful  house, 
great  location.  Detached,  fully  furnished 
bungalow  for  rent  September  to  June; 
open-concept,  clean  and  spacious,  2 
bedrooms  + 1 office,  2 full  bathrooms, 
garage,  private  deck  + patio,  close  to  all 
amenities,  15  minutes  from  U of  T,  TTC 
2-minute  walk.  $1,800  (includes  Internet, 


basic  cable)  + utilities.  Contact  laurie. 
anderson@sympatico.ca;  416-458-9278. 

Downtown.  10-minute  walk  (0.8km)  to 
U of  T;  3-bedroom  + extra  den,  spa- 
cious apartment  on  upper  two  floors  in 
quiet  house;  clean  4-piece  bathroom 
and  beautiful  kitchen.  Shared  front 
entrance.  Walk  to  downtown,  major 
hospitals,  transit,  shopping.  Suits  three 
(3)  clean,  quiet,  mature  non-smokers.  No 
pets.  $2, 000/month  inclusive.  Available 
now  or  Sept.  1,  2010  for  1+  year  lease. 
References  needed.  annex_living@ 
yahoo. ca 

Annex.  8-minute  walk  to  U of  T.  Spacious 
2-bedroom  + extra  den  basement  apart- 
ment in  quiet  house.  Private  entrance. 
Clean  4-piece  bathroom  and  beauti- 
ful kitchen.  Walk  to  downtown,  major 
hospitals,  transit,  shopping.  $1,100/ 
month  inclusive.  Available  Sept.  1,  2010 
for  1 year  lease.  Suits  two  (2)  clean, 
quiet,  mature  non-smokers.  No  pets. 
References  needed.  416-921-6176. 

Furnished  apartments  and  privately 
owned  family  homes  for  monthly  short/ 
long  term.  Upscale,  executive  qual- 
ity. Prefer  3 months  minimum.  All 
inclusive  pricing,  www.silkwoodprop- 
erties.com  or  e-mail  paulette.warren@ 
silkwoodproperties.com;  416-410-7561. 
(Property  owners  can  list  with  us.) 

Home  is  more  than  where  you  hang 
your  hat.  Unique  furnished  rentals  in 
Toronto's  most  vibrant  neighbourhoods. 
Marco  Enterprises,  416-410-4123.  www. 
marcotoronto.com 

Harbord/Bathurst.  Comfortable  fur- 
nished house,  walking  distance  from 
U of  T.  4 bedrooms,  office,  3 baths. 
Renovated  Victorian.  Garage.  Available 
Jan.1  to  June  30,  2011.  $3,200/month 
inclusive.  Contact  Ed  at  elkin217@gmail. 
com. 

King/Bathurst.  Downtown,  furnished  & 
equipped  1-bedroom  apartment.  $1,375/ 
month  inclusive,  security.  Fitness  cen- 
tre, recreation  & shopping  on  premises, 
near  public  transit  & U of  T.  Details  & 
photos  at  http://toapt.tripod.com/apt2. 
html;  Email:  micheline.scammell@ 

sympatico.ca 

1-bedroom  suite,  main  floor  of  house. 
Newly  renovated  Victorian  house.  Large 
eat-in  dining  room.  Hardwood  floors. 
Suitable  for  single  or  couple.  Full  bath- 
room. Walkout  to  small  garden.  10  min- 
utes from  U of  T and  University  Ave. 
hospitals.  Kensington  Market.  Shared 
laundry  room  in  basement  with  sepa- 
rate entrance.  $1,550  including  utilities. 
Garage  space  available  for  additional 
$150.  Available  immediately.  Contact: 


gerjugrayson@aol.com  or  416-703-6648 
and  leave  voice  mail. 

Roncesvalles  Village.  Close  to  every- 
thing with  only  a short  walk  to  streetcars 
and  subway.  Woman  professor  looking 
for  quiet  mature  female  tenant  to  share 
air-conditioned  house.  You  will  enjoy  a 
fully  furnished  second-floor  bedroom, 
sitting  room  and  study,  own  new  full 
basement  bathroom,  with  use  of  kitch- 
en/laundry facilities,  high-speed  wire- 
less, backyard  patio.  Smoke-free.  No 
pets.  Furnished.  $1, 200/month  inclusive. 
Available  Aug.  1.  Contact  cdimarco@ 
uwaterloo.ca 

Rosedale.  Gorgeous  loft  apartment  with 
cathedral  ceilings  and  skylights  in  beau- 
tiful century  home  (near  Sherbourne  and 
South  Dr.).  Totally  renovated.  1,000  sq.ft. 
Brazilian  hardwood,  limestone  tile  in 
kitchen  and  bath  (stunning  glass  show- 
er in  bath),  shaker  cabinets,  stainless 
steel  appliances,  private  200  sq  ft.  deck 
overlooking  garden  (eastern  exposure), 
en  suite  laundry,  parking.  Large  master 
bedroom  with  walk-in  closet,  bright  eat- 
in  kitchen  with  walkout  to  deck,  dining 
room  and  large  living  room.  Radiant  heat 
and  A/C,  windows  with  California  shut- 
ters, parking  included,  $1, 900/month, 
July/August.  416-885-1712  (sguzzo@brg. 
ca). 

Annex/Spadina  and  Harbord.  1-bed- 
room on  3rd  floor  of  Victorian  house  with 
private  external  entry  in  respectable 
neighbourhood;  bright  and  airy  with  tall 
windows;  two-minute  walk  to  Robarts 
Library;  4-piece  bath,  kitchen  with 
stove  and  fridge,  oak  floors  through- 
out; semi-furnished  with  bed,  love  seat, 
kitchen  table,  dresser,  wardrobe  and 
bookshelf.  All  inclusive  at  $1,200  per 
month,  12-month  lease.  416-925-6716  or 
zakosh@me.com 

Stunning.  Right  on  Yonge  & Sheppard 
subway  line.  Brand  new.  1 bedroom  + 
den.  Stylish  Minto  Springs  condo  with 
granite  countertops,  hardwood  floor, 
gorgeous  19th-floor  view.  Parking  and 
locker  included.  Has  state-of-the-art  fit- 
ness facilities,  concierge,  media  room. 
Call  416-487-7357. 

Yonge/St.  Clair  at  Summerhill.  2-bed- 
room, 2.5-bath,  furnished  3-storey  town- 
house.  Underground  parking.  Modern, 
elegant,  with  lovely  grounds.  VA  blocks 
from  subway;  half-hour  walk  to  U of  T. 
Available  Sept.  10  to  April  30.  $2,400/ 
month.  Contact  msziegler@comcast.net 

• Rental  Required  • 

Post-doctoral  fellow  at  U of  T (couple, 
one  child)  seeking  furnished  2-bedroom 
apartment  near  TTC.  September  to 
Summer  2011.  Local  guarantor,  Adrienne 
Chambon  (U  of  T faculty  member),  con- 
tact koengeter@gmail.com 

• Home  Exchange  • 

Going  on  a Sabbatical?  www. 
SabbaticalHomes.com  (est.  2000)  is  the 
online  directory  of  sabbatical  home  list- 
ings for  academics  visiting  Toronto  or 
temporarily  leaving.  Find  or  post  accom- 
modations to  rent,  exchange  or  sit  at 
www.SabbaticalHomes.com 


Paris.  Upscale,  comfortable  and  cen- 
trally located  furnished  apartments  in 
Notre  Dame,  Marais  and  Saint  Germain. 
Please  contact  516-977-3318  or  cooper- 
gl@gmail.com;  website:  www.rentals- 
paris.com;  personalized  Paris  apartment 
hunting  services  too,  www.paris-aparts. 
com 

Provence.  South  of  France.  Furnished 
three-bedroom  house,  picturesque 
Puyloubier,  20  km  from  Aix.  Available 
from  July  for  short-  or  long-term  rental. 
Please  contact  Beth  at  416-588-2580 
or  b.savan@utoronto.ca;  website:  www. 
maisonprovencale.org 

South  of  France.  Furnished  one-bed- 
room house  with  terrace,  WiFi,  wash- 
er, BBQ;  sleeps  5,  in  picturesque  Les 
Salces,  10  km  from  Lodeve  and  Clermont 
I'Herault  west  of  Montpellier.  Available 
from  October  2009.  From  $1, 200/month 
inclusive.  Contact  Beth  at  416-533- 
8844,  b.savan@utoronto.ca;  Website: 
www.homeaway.com/vacation-rental/ 
P252988 

Paris.  Gare  Montparnasse  (14th  arr), 

1 -bedroom,  bright,  spacious,  located  in 
modern  building.  Available  3 months 
minimum.  Neighbourhood  of  cafes, 
cinemas,  shops,  close  to  Luxembourg 
Gardens.  Remarkable  location  with  CDG 
airport  shuttle  at  door,  4 metro,  several 
bus  lines,  TGV  trains  to  Atlantic  shore. 
Suits  one  person  or  couple,  furnished 
and  fully  equipped.  High-speed  Internet 
and  local  phone.  Available;  a.chambon@ 
utoronto.ca 

• Vacation  • 

Eastbourne  cottage  rental,  Lake  Simcoe. 
Golf,  tennis,  swim,  relax.  Charming, 
comfortable  4-bedroom  family  cottage 
with  modern  conveniences.  60  minutes 
from  downtown  Toronto.  Two-week 
minimum,  monthly,  seasonal.  No  pets. 
All  utilities.  416-924-4536,  atthirdtee@ 
primus.ca 

Health  Services 

REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY.  For 

relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic  pains 
and  stress.  Treatments  are  part  of  your 
extended  health  care  plan.  360  Bloor 
St.  West,  Suite  504  (Bloor/Spadina).  For 
an  appointment  call  Mindy  Hsu,  B.A., 
R.M.T.  416-944-1312. 

Feeling  anxious,  stressed  or  depressed? 
Relationship  or  self-esteem  concerns? 
Want  someone  to  talk  with,  to  help 
sort  things  out?  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg, 
Psychologist,  Bloor  & Avenue  Road  or 
Eglinton  West  Subway,  416-944-3799. 
Covered  by  extended  health. 

Dr.  Neil  Pilkington  (Psychologist). 

Assessment  and  individual,  couples 
and  group  cognitive-behaviour  therapy 
for:  anxiety/phobias,  depression/low 
self-esteem,  stress  and  anger  manage- 
ment, couples  issues  and  sexual  iden- 
tity/orientation concerns.  Staff/faculty 
healthcare  benefits  provide  full  cover- 
age. Morning,  afternoon  and  evening 
appointments.  Downtown/TTC.  416-977- 
5666.  E-mail  dr.neil.pilkington@rogers. 
com 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and  rela- 
tionship issues.  Individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  U of  T extended 


Food  that  puts  you  on  top  of  the  world 


Everest  Eestewsfit 

^ ^ * Taste  of  Himalayas 


We  Deliver! 


469  liioor  St.  West.  Tel:  416-964-8849  • Fax:  416-964  -7335 

Lunch  Buffet  & Dinner  A5  la  Carte 

www.mteverestrestaurant.ca 


orth  Indian  & Nepalese  Cuisine 


Need  Boxes, 
Bubblewrap,  Paper, 
Mattress  Bags, 
Wardrobes, 

File  Cartons? 


Your  Moving  Solution 
for  Moving  & Moving 
Supplies! 


Quality  Products 
Discounted  Pricing 
Free  Parking  & 

Free  Delivery 

Fully  Licensed  & Insured 

Residential, 

Institutional, 

Corporate, or 
“Just  a Few  Pieces” 

Now  in  our  30th  year 

542  Mt.  Pleasant  Road, 
Toronto  M4S  2M7 
4 1 6-922-9595  4 1 6-489-4548 


THE^ 
BOX  SPOT* 

www.boxspot.com 


Consolidated 
Moving  + 
Storage  Ltd . 

The  Professionals 

www.movingtoronto.com 

For  a Perfect  Move  from  Start  to  Finish. 


• Overseas  • 


health  plan  provides  coverage.  For  a 
consultation  call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White, 
Psychologist,  416-535-9432,  140  Albany 
Avenue  (Bathurst/Bloor).  drhwhite@ 
rogers.com 

Evelyn  Sommers,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist, 

provides  psychotherapy  and  counselling 
for  individuals  and  couples  from  age  17. 
Covered  under  U of  T benefits.  Yonge/ 
Bloor.  Visit  www.ekslibris.ca;  call  416- 
413-1098. 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  ben- 
efits coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula 
Gardner,  Registered  Psychologist,  114 
Maitland  St.  (Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  416- 
570-2957. 

Psychoanalysis  & psychoanalytic  psy- 
chotherapy for  adolescents,  adults, 
couples.  U of  T extended  health  ben- 
efits provide  coverage.  Dr.  Klaus 
Wiedermann,  Registered  Psychologist, 
1033  Bay  St.,  ste.  204,  tel:  416-962-6671. 

Dr.  Cindy  Wahler,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Yonge/St.  Clair  area. 
Individual  and  couple  psychotherapy. 
Depression,  relationship  difficulties, 
women's  issues,  health  issues,  self- 
esteem. U of  T extended  healthcare  plan 
covers  psychological  services.  416-961  - 
0899.  cwahler@sympatico.ca 

Dr.  Carol  Musselman,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for  depres- 
sion, anxiety,  trauma  and  other  mental 
health  needs,  relationship  problems, 
issues  related  to  gender,  sexual  orien- 
tation, disability.  Covered  by  extended 
health  plans.  455  Spadina  (at  College), 
#211.  416-568-1100  or  cmusselman@ 
oise. utoronto.ca;  www.carolmussel- 
man.com 

Sam  Minsky,  PhD  (Registered 
Psychologist).  Individual  and  couple 
psychotherapy  and  counselling  covered 
under  U of  T extended  health  plan.  Close 
to  downtown  campus.  647-209-9516. 
sam.minsky@sympatico.ca 

Dita  Andersson  Everett,  PhD  (Registered 
Psychologist).  Psychotherapy  with  indi- 
viduals and  couples.  Covered  by  univer- 
sity insurance  plans.  Located  at  Carrot 
Common,  Chester  Street  stop  on  Bloor 
subway  line.  Parking  also  available.  416- 
846-8370. 

Miscellany 

Professional  transcribing  service  avail- 
able for  one-on-one  or  multi-person 
interviews,  focus  groups,  etc.  20+  years 
of  experience  at  U of  T.  References 
available.  Call  Diane  at  416-261-1543  or 
e-mail  dygranato@hotmail.com 

Dicta  Transcription.  Digital,  CD  and 
casette  equipment  available  for  focus 
groups,  qualitative  reports,  one-one-one 
interviews,  etc.  Reliable  and  profes- 
sional services.  In  business  since  1983. 
RCMP  security  clearance.  Call  Kathy, 
416-431-7999. 


BOOKING  AN  AD 

A classified  ad  costs  $30  for  up  to  35 
words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word 
(maximum  70).  Your  phone  number/e- 
mail address  counts  as  two  words. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to 
University-  of  Toronto  must  accom- 
pany your  ad.  Visa  or  Mastercard  is 
acceptable.  Ads  must  be  submitted 
in  writing,  10  days  before  the  Bulletin 
publication  date,  to  Mavic  Ignacio- 
Palanca,  Strategic  Communications 
Department  21  King's  College  Circle, 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the 
phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and / 
or  receipt  please  include  a stamped 
self-addressed  envelope.  For  more 
information  please  call  (416)  978-2106 
or  e-mail  mavic. palanca@utoronto.ca. 
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EVENTS,  ii 


LECTURES 


In  the  Face  of  the  Other:  India  in 
the  Apocryphal  Acts  of  Thomas. 
Thursday,  July  15 

Professor  Clara  Joseph,  University 
of  Calgary,  616  Jackman  Humanities 
Building,  170  St.  George  St.  3 to  5 p.m. 
English  and  Jackman  Humanities 
Institute 


SEMINARS 


The  Visual  Sonics  Story. 

Saturday,  July  10 

Catherine  Theodoropoulos,  Visual 
Sonics  Inc.;  AZ  summer  seminar  series. 
1 140  Communications,  Culture  and 
Information  Technology  Building,  UTM. 
6:30  p.m. 


MEETINGS  & CONFERENCES 


International  Models  of  Human 
Diseases. 

Tuesday,  July  29 

The  first  annual  international  models 
of  human  diseases  conference  aims 
to  provide  a global  forum  for  scientific 
exchange  that  will  gather  together 
scientists  from  academic  institutions, 
research  hospitals  and  biotech 
companies  to  share  recent  advances  in 
models  designed  to  understand  various 
diseases.  Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  8 a.m.  to  7 p.m.  Registration 
and  program  details:  www.nabrnc.info. 
Canadian  Institutes  of  Health  Research 


MUSIC 


Carillon  Recital. 

Wednesday,  July  7 

Michael  Hart,  U of  T carillonneur. 
Soldiers'  Tower.  Chairs  will  be  set  up 
for  listeners.  5:30  p.m.  Information: 
www.alumni.utoronto.ca/tower. 

Wednesday,  July  14 

Robert  Grogan,  basilica  carillonneur  of 
the  National  Shrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  Washington,  D.C.  Soldiers' 
Tower.  Chairs  will  be  set  up  for 
listeners.  5:30  p.m.  Information: 
www.alumni.utoronto.ca/tower. 

Wednesday,  July  21 

Jason  Lee,  carillonneur  from  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  Soldiers' 


Tower.  Chairs  will  be  set  up  for 
listeners.  5:30  p.m.  Information: 
www.alumni.utoronto.ca/tower. 


PLAYS  & READINGS 


Harriet's  House. 

Friday,  July  2 to  Sunday,  July  4 

By  Tara  Goldstein;  directed  by  Jocelyn 
Wickett.  Gailey  Road  Productions 
presentation.  Hart  House  Theatre. 

8 p.m.  Tickets  $18;  www.uofttix.ca 
or  416-978-8849. 

Twelfth  Night. 

Tuesdays  to  Saturdays, 

July  13  to  July  24 

By  William  Shakespeare;  directed 
by  Jeremy  Hutton.  Canopy  Theatre 
Company  presentation.  Philosopher's 
Stage  at  Philosopher’s  Walk.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $10,  students  and  seniors  $8; 
www.uofttix.ca. 


EXHIBITIONS 


doris  McCarthy  gallery 

U OFT  SCARBOROUGH 
Doris  McCarthy: 

Roughing  It  in  the  Bush. 

To  July  24 

On  the  occasion  of  Doris  McCarthy's 
100th  birthday  in  July.  A selection 
of  rarely  seen  hard-edge  paintings, 
primarily  from  the  1960s,  provide  a 
departure  point  from  which  to  examine 
the  Canadian  landscapes  that  McCarthy 
has  become  known  for.  The  exhibition 
will  also  include  ephemera  from  her 
many  travels  in  the  wilderness  and  the 
north;  in  collaboration  with  the  U of  T 
Art  Centre.  Gallery  hours:  Wednesday 
to  Friday,  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.;  Saturday, 
noon  to  5 p.m. 

U OF  T ART  CENTRE 
Doris  McCarthy: 

Roughing  It  in  the  Bush. 

To  July  24 

To  commemorate  the  centenary  of 
Doris  McCarthy,  the  Doris  McCarthy 
Gallery  at  U of  T Scarborough  and  the 
U of  T Art  Centre  will  collaborate  to 
present  a large  exhibition  curated  by 


Nancy  Campbell,  celebrating  a life  of 
unceasing  esthetic  creativity.  Laidlaw 
Wing,  University  College.  Gallery  hours: 
Tuesday  to  Friday,  noon  to  5 p.m.; 
Saturday,  noon  to  4 p.m. 

JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE  GALLERY 

HART  HOUSE 

Scream. 

To  August  21 

Ed  Pien,  Toronto-based  artist,  and 
Samonie  Toonoo,  artist  from  Cape 
Dorset,  Baffin  Island.  Both  galleries. 
Gallery  hours:  Monday  to  Saturday, 
noon  to  5 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE  BOOK 
LIBRARY 

Leaves  of  Enchantment,  Bones  of 
Inspiration:  The  Dawn  of  Chinese 
Studies  in  Canada. 

To  September  17 

The  Mu  Collection,  a major  and 
significant  Chinese  rare  book  collection 
in  North  America,  contains  about  2,300 
titles  and  40,000  volumes,  spanning  the 
period  from  the  Song  Dynasty  (960-1297) 
to  the  Qing  Dynasty  (1644-1911).  The 
exhibition  will  highlight  the  finest  part  of 
the  collection  with  a broad  coverage  of 
subject  areas;  curated  by  Stephen  Qiao, 
China  studies  librarian.  Hours:  Monday 
to  Friday,  1 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


MISCELLANY 


Historical  Walking  Tours. 

To  August  31 

Take  a free  guided  tour  of  the  St. 

George  campus.  Reservations  are  not 
required  for  groups  of  less  than  eight. 
For  further  information,  call  the  Nona 
Macdonald  Visitors  Centre,  416-978- 
5000. 

The  'Uncontainable'  Pride  Pub. 
Tuesday,  June  29 

The  Hart  House  Quad  will  be  jumping  all 
night  long,  with  food  beginning  at 
5 p.m.  DJ  Cosmic  Cat  spinning  at  9 p.m. 
and  drinks  pouring  all  night  long.  This  is 
a 17+  event,  ID  is  required.  Hart  House 
Quad.  5 p.m.  to  1 a.m.  Tickets  $10,  prix 
fixe  BBQ  from  5 to  8 p.m.;  $5  cover  after 
9 p.m.  Information:  http://harthouse.ca. 

Creepy,  Crawly  and  Cool  — 
Insects. 

Saturday,  July  10 

Get  the  scoop  on  the  secret  lives  of 
insects  and  their  cunning  ways  on  this 
90-minute  nature  walk.  Koffler  Scientific 
Reserve  at  Jokers  Hill,  17000  Dufferin 
St.,  King  Township.  Reservations  and 
information  visit  http://ksr.utoronto.ca 
or  email  ksr.info@utoronto.ca. 


Dependability.  Dedication.  Experience.  No  matter 
the  discipline,  the  demands  are  the  same. 


At  Ricoh,  ik/e've  spent  the  last  70  years  honing 
our  skills,  chiseling  out  the  very  definition  of  what 
it  means  to  be  the  best  in 


The  tier-1  supplier  of  digital  imaging  equipment  to 
the  University  of  Toronto  for  the  last  10  years. 

Contact  Philip  Peacock  at  416.218.8344 
or  visit  www.ricoh.ca 


multifunction  systems  * colour  • high  volume 


HOUSE  SITTERS  Page  Consulting  Group 


Responsible,  clean,  animal  lovers  & 
non-smokers. 

Over  2 years  of  house-  and  pet-sitting 
experience. 

Ideal  arrangement  for  going  on  sabbatical. 
References  available. 

Availability:  Long  term  (6  months  or  longer). 


rcampbell@pageconsuiting.ca 


416  694  7155 


www.biryanihouse.ca 
Phone: 416  929  9444 
Fax:  416  929  0710 
25  Wellesley  Street  E. 

(opposite  Wellesley  subway  station) 


Lunch  buffet  with  over  35  items  • Dinner  a la  carte  (L.L.B.O.) 
Take-out  • Catering  (free  delivery  for  lunch  and  dinner) 
Groups  welcome 

3 - 5 p.m.  open  for  meeting  with  drinks  and  snacks 
Group  lunch  of  8 people  or  more:  free  pop 


Authorized 
Campus  Store 


U of  T Computer  Shop 

214  College  Street 
416-640-5810 

www.uoftbookstore.com 


Computer 

GShop 

University  of  Toronto 


CUSTOM  ORTHOTICS  : PROBLEMATIC  NALLS 
HEEL  PAIN : CALI. US  : CORNS  : WARTS  : HIGH -IT.  AT  A R CITES 
CUSTOM  FOOTWEAR  : COMPRESSION  STOCKINGS 

GENERAL  AND  DIABETIC  FOOTCARE  N<s^" 

PERSONAL  ATTENTION  AND  GENTLE  CARE 


Toronto/Head  Office  ; 27  Queen  St.  E.  Suite  407  416-214-4697 

Across  St.  Michucl  s Hospital 

Orthotics  and  Compression  Stockings  May  Be  Covered 
Under  UofT  Staff  and  Most  Other  Extended  Health  Care  Plans. 


Professional  Family  Footcare 


Dedicated  To  Help  Keep  You  Walking  In  Comfort ! 
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Earthquake  in  Tibet 


Doctoral  student  gets  more  than  he 
bargained  for  during  research  trip 


BY  MATTHEW  KING 


For  two  months  I had  been  explor- 
ing Tibetan  cultural  areas  in  Qinghai 
province  as  part  of  my  doctoral  research 
on  Tibetan  and  Mongolian  religious  his- 
tory. My  trip  had  been  funded  by  a grant 
from  the  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities 
Research  Council  won  by  Professor 
Frances  Garrett,  who  is  in  Qinghai 
this  entire  year. 

For  the  last  week  of  my  trip,  I had 
hoped  to  travel  southwest  from 
Xining  out  of  the  Tibetan  cultural 
region  known  as  Amdo,  down  to 
Yushu  County  and  the  small  village  of 
Zadoi  in  an  area  that  has  been  known 
historically  to  Tibetans  as  Kham.  A 
family  of  Tibetans  with  whom  I was 
close  back  in  Toronto  were  from  this 
remote  area  and  I was  hoping  to  visit 
their  homeland.  I arranged  to  meet 
my  host  in  Yushu  City  (known  to  the 
Tibetans  as  Jekundo)  to  travel  the  last 
100  kilometres  to  his  village  together. 

My  professor’s  husband,  a devoted 
Tibetophile,  and  I made  the  journey 
together.  We  duly  set  off  to  the  bus 
station  for  the  14-hour  trip  to  Yushu 
City.  After  a long  but  relatively  com- 
fortable journey,  we  stumbled  off  the 
bus  into  Jekundo  in  the  early  April 
morning. 

Later  we  met  our  host  from  Zadoi 
and  his  son  and  excitedly  began 
planning  the  rest  of  our  stay.  Setting 
off,  we  drove  over  several  breathtak- 
ing passes  before  descending  to  the 
Mekong  River  and  eventually  the 
town  of  Zadoi  nestled  into  its  banks. 
Warmly  received  by  our  host’s  family, 
we  sipped  milk  tea  by  the  coal-and- 
dung-burning  stove  and  played  with 
the  shy  but  intensely  curious  children 
before  lying  down  to  sleep. 

We  both  were  shaken  out  of  sleep 
the  next  morning,  unsure  of  what  was 
going  on  until  we  looked  up  and  saw 
the  many  paintings  of  Buddhas  and 
Lamas  that  decorated  the  walls  of  our 
room  swinging.  We  realized  we  were 
experiencing  some  kind  of  earthquake, 
though  it  soon  subsided  and  had  been 
gentle  enough  to  cause  no  great  alarm. 
We  soon  discovered  that  there  was  no 
mobile  or  land  phone  service,  yet  still 
had  no  reason  for  alarm,  and  so  sat 
down  with  our  host  family  for  tsampa 
(barley  flour  mixed  with  butter  and  tea, 
a Tibetan  staple)  before  heading  out  to  ’ 
visit  some  of  the  local  monasteries. 

Back  in  town,  word  was  circulating 
among  the  tight-knit  community  that 
something  catastrophic  had  occurred  in 
Jekundo.  The  fact  that  all  phone  service 
was  still  down  also  was  a cause  for  con- 
cern and  slowly  a feeling  of  panic  spread 
among  locals  desperate  for  information 
about  loved  ones.  In  small  county  towns 
like  Zadoi,  people  often  send  their  chil- 
dren to  the  county  seat  for  secondary 
school  and  many  of  our  host’s  neigh- 
bours had  teenage  children  there,  as 
well  as  aging  parents,  relatives  running 
businesses,  etc.  The  lack  of  information 
meant  grim  faces  and  terse  whispers. 

By  suppertime,  300  people  had  assem- 
bled in  the  town  centre  to  collect  infor- 
mation from  the  few  travellers  who  had 


made  it  out  of  Jekundo  that  morning. 
Televisions  were  still  working  and  the 
minute  amount  of  information  relayed 
by  state  media  that  first  day  was  enough 
to  indicate  that  a major  earthquake  had 
happened,  though  the  extent  of  the 
damage  was  still  unknown. 

The  evening  news  that  first  night 
started  off  with  extended  coverage  of 
Obama’s  nuclear  summit,  only  briefly 


coming  to  the  earthquake  as  its  second 
or  third  item.  We  went  to  bed  planning 
to  get  a driver  back  to  Jekundo  the  next 
day  before  getting  the  bus  to  Xining. 

At  that  point  we  understood  that  only 
a few  poorly  made  homes  had  fallen, 
a few  dozen  had  died,  but  that  rescue 
efforts  were  underway  and  the  city  at 
large  was  running,  business  as  usual. 

We  awoke  the  next  morning  to  a very 
different  story  being  extensively  cov- 
ered in  the  state  media.  The  brief  news 
clips  of  the  previous  day  were  now  a 
continuous  broadcast  of  intense  disaster 
reporting.  They  were  saying  600  people 
had  died,  that  thousands  were  injured 
and  that  a massive  rescue  operation  was 
being  mobilized. 

As  the  morning  wore  on,  suddenly  the 
land  phone  began  working  and  family 
members  anxiously  answered  the  con- 
stant calls,  fearing  bad  news  about  rela- 
tives. Eventually  our  host  family  learned 
that  their  elderly  relatives  in  Jekundo, 
whom  we  had  visited  just  a couple  of 
days  before,  had  awakened  in  enough 
time  to  get  outside  before  their  house 
had  fallen  down.  Also,  we  heard  that  the 
hotel  where  we  had  stayed  had  fallen 
down  and  had  we  been  there  we  would 
have  surely  died. 

At  the  same  time,  less  fortunate 
neighbours  received  news  that  their 


daughters  had  died  in  their  school  resi- 
dence. In  this  tightly  knit  community, 
stories  of  tragedies  such  as  these  circu- 
lated fast  and  hit  everyone  hard. 

Eventually,  the  spin  of  Chinese  state 
media  kicked  in  and  the  raw  images  of 
crumbled  buildings  and  victims  being 
pulled  from  the  rubble  were  replaced 
by  video  showing  units  of  soldiers  and 
rescue  workers  filing  out  of  aircraft 


and  trucks,  standing  in  formation 
below  billowing  Chinese  flags  and 
being  directed  by  various  communist 
party  leaders  in  drab  clothing.  It  was 
clear  that  the  official  line  was  now  no 
longer  about  the  human  tragedy;  it  had 
been  spun  to  give  the  impression  of  a 
competent,  benevolent  and  capable 
response  to  that  disaster  by  the  coun- 
try's leadership. 

It  was  political  theatre  at  its  best,  and 
the  chaotic  and  immediate  story  of 
the  disaster  normalized  into  a steady 
narrative  of  control.  At  this  time  also, 
statistics  on  the  dead,  wounded  and 
missing  stopped  gracing  the  screen, 
though  official  totals  were  occasionally 
mentioned.  Extended  photomontages 
of  army  rescues  and  political  figures 
patting  injured  Tibetans  on  their  heads 
began.  Set  to  music,  these  were  direct 
emotional  appeals  to  distressed  viewers 
about  the  competence  and  benevolence 
of  the  official  rescue  effort,  rather  than 
a tribute  to  victims  or  a recap  of  an 
unfolding  tragedy.  In  a sense  the  actual 
disaster  was  out  of  the  news. 

We  heard  that  evening  that  the 
military  had  opened  up  the  road  and 
we  could  try  to  begin  getting  home  to 
Xining.  Luckily  for  us,  the  landslides 
had  occurred  on  a part  of  the  road  that 
blocked  Jekundo  from  the  airport  and 


so  it  had  been  a first  priority  to  open  it 
up  for  emergency  supplies. 

We  were  not  prepared  for  the  utter 
devastation  we  encountered.  The  many 
small  villages  just  outside  the  city  were 
completely  reduced  to  piles  of  cinder 
blocks  and  debris  on  the  ground.  We 
were  shocked  to  see  only  a low-hanging 
cloud  of  dust  and  a few  buildings  still 
standing  across  the  breadth  of  the  val- 
ley. Everything  was  on  the  ground  in 
a pile. 

At  the  actual  edge  of  the  city  we 
were  stopped  by  police  as  convoy 
after  convoy  of  emergency  vehicles 
passed  by.  Long  accustomed  to 
deep  suspicion  on  the  part  of  police 
towards  foreigners  in  Tibetan  areas, 
we  expected  to  be  hassled  and  ques- 
tioned. Instead,  we  were  both  struck 
by  how  the  police  and  military  were 
simply  directing  traffic  and  deal- 
ing with  this  disaster,  as  opposed 
to  being  inspired  foot  soldiers  in  a 
war  against  global  access  to  Tibetan 
issues. 

Indeed,  it  was  immediately  clear 
that  regardless  of  how  skewed  the 
news  coverage  had  become,  there 
was  a massive  rescue  and  relief 
effort  underway.  Truckloads  of 
monks  and  nuns,  volunteers  and 
healthy  locals  worked  alongside 
Han  Chinese  soldiers  from  distant 
parts  of  the  country  to  dig  out  sur- 
vivors and  carry  away  the  dead.  In 
a Tibetan  autonomous  region  such 
as  this,  hostilities  and  antagonisms 
run  deep  against  the  Chinese, 
yet  all  this  seemed  to  be  set  aside 
to  help  the  victims.  We  couldn’t 
help  noticing  how  the  loss  of  life, 
shelter  and  security  had  somehow, 
even  if  only  temporarily,  created 
a space  for  a type  of  cohesion  and 
unity  between  local  Tibetans  and  the 
Chinese  government  and  military. 

I began  to  think  that  perhaps  the 
nationalistic  media  narrative,  however 
distasteful,  was  part  of  a broader  heal- 
ing process  in  itself.  Even  though  it 
was  forcing  the  tragedy  to  conform  to 
the  usual  party  line,  some  of  the  real 
unity  we  had  witnessed  on  the  ground 
between  Tibetans  and  Chinese  rescuers 
might  mean  a new  and  different  future 
in  the  region. 

Despite  government  spin  and  cho- 
reographed dances,  China  had  in  the 
moment  rallied  for  the  Tibetans  and 
this  was  significant.  The  magnitude 
of  work  required  to  just  dig  out  the 
victims  from  Jekundo,  let  alone  rebuild 
this  major  regional  settlement,  is  dif- 
ficult to  fathom.  Nonetheless,  I feel 
confident  suggesting  that  there  are 
productive  possibilities  for  Tibetan  and 
Chinese  relations  that  have  arisen  from 
the  disaster  and  initial  rescue  effort. 

For  those  wishing  to  make  a donation, 
please  visit  Yushu  Earthquake  Relief 
(www.  yushuearthquakerelief. 
com). 

Matthew  King  is  a doctoral  student  in 
Buddhist  studies  at  the  Centre  for  the 
Study  of  Religion. 
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